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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-_..-~-- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMS 2. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary- Assistant Eecretary. 
(H ARLES SEWALLT, Second 4smstant Secretary. 


LOth scrip Dividena. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y. 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, ly 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


” NEW Yo! YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTOR; HAVE DECLARED : 
Ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 


2nd. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
5rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th. Interest on the same to cease aiter June 30.h, 1875, 
4th. Acash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CENT., 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L, THORNELL, Secretary. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uirect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesements in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection) 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TATOH. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY R°YAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street ; 


f 34 Old Bond Street 

BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Rond; 

OFFICES. * te Hi 
r 


Susscrisep Caprrat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 


Patw-up CaPiITaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp_-.-.--_ £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Jonn Jones, Exq., Chairman. 


Hewry Viovrs East, Esq. 

Anprew Lawaik, iq. 

Rosert Lior», Esq. 

Wa. McArrtuve, Esq., 
Ald., M. P. 


(Samvuet Josnva, Ee 
|Joaquin De Maxewa Esq 
WitiiaM Simpson, Esq. 
|James E. VanNer, Esq. 
|\Georor Youra, Eaq. 


Wm. “Diced, seal ‘Henry Jonw ATE INSON, Esq 


Manager: 
Atrrep Geonor Kennepy. 


Secrdary—C. J. Wortn, 





Accountsopened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreigu Firms or tanks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commismon as shal! be consid- 
oreiconmsten! with sound matual adv» ntage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 

ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 50th June 
and Slat December in each year. 

Demant Cheques and Exchange honored aguinst ap- 
yroved previous or simultaneous Remittances, Credits 
»penei against first-class securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upen any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashel when issued by VClienue and every de= 
seription of geaeral Banking Business 
transacted. 


he Officers and Claik - ‘}e@ Ranb sre cledeed sut to 


disclose the transictions of any ef its customers. 
t 








— 


OFFIOES: 
14 & 16 South William Str:et. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mako tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


WALTER T. HATCA, "NATL W. &. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W.T, HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall street, NEW YORK, 

a DEALERS IN ‘4 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
he market price for the moment, 


Liberal eames — with Banks and 


Special Attention paid to oy for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Oo., 
BANKERS, 


f Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL S°8EET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts aud Credits on Europe 


AND MAKE 


Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


THE 


( ANADIAN Bank 0; 0; Commence. 
Janene 0 2. kee "_.--_-$6,000,000 Gold 
SURGLER tcc send $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 50 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Selis sterling Exchange, makes Cab’e Transfers, 

‘rant « Commercia! rayne a4 pa ‘acts ther Banking 
. > K+ 

J. H. GOADRY, y,’ | Agents. 











Jusi ness, 














+ 
MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 

American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R, BON 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
72 PAGES. Senr Free To ANY ADDRESS, 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. ‘olle tious made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers. 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac 
tory guarantee. of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 

THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 


a OF ‘epeeetemaatnel ON GREAT BRITA AND 
(R 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREDBT, N.Y... 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securttyes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


@ Dividends and Coupons Collected, #9 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY O. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 

B, D. SKINNER. 


(NOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Basenge and Issue Letters of Oredit on 
all principal cities of 
Oven Credits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Tel-graphic Tra. sfera made. 

RLES KNOBLAUtTI, 


Ceneral Partoers.. wf PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 
Bpecial Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Bria. 


ee 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 
5 Cents to $5,000 Dollars Received 


Bank open da‘ly from 10 A. M, to 8 P. M. 


NOTICE.—44tm DIVIDEND. 




















THE FORTY-FOURT rH “DIVIDE ND, at the ra’e of 


DS, | SIX PER CENT. per annuum, on sums of $500 and under, 


d FIVE PERCENT. on sums over that sum, wil be 
Saeed to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
M ney deposited up fo Augu t 10th will draw interest 
from the Ist. 

W ILLIAM pda 

A. CU. COLLINS, Secreta 

HK. G. MATURIN, Assistant-Secretary. 


President. 








N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the Ist of 
September to the coruer of broadway and Astor Place. 
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EDUCATION, = 
Academy of the Sacred Hea: 


MANHATTANVILLIE, N. Y., City. 





This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges. 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at very mMopeRATE cHaRoes. ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both suppliel with an able staff of 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 
From the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder-The Righ! Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Pishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Ilwav Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Cawb, 
Ben. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—PRixciPat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Serremser let. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions tv Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell. Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 





Rev. H. F, 

















erior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
lene to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 


t=" Opens on September 14th, 1875. 





Archdiocese of New York. 


Lan 10) x 
‘ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial Education. 

Studies will be resumed on WeEpneEs- 
pay, September 8th, 1875. 

Terms : Board and Tuition, per year, 
$300. 

For further particulars apply to 

F. W. GOCKELN, S.J., President. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, Ny. 
Recetves A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, | 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y¥. 

















CHARLIEK INSTITUTE 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEFTEMBER lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Pusiness, 
West Point, Annapolis, Srientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New buliding unsurpassed tor location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 





RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 
Next session will commeuce September 13tb, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal. Mrs. 8, J. LIFE. = 
Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
nstruction in EnGutsu, Frencu and Ger- 
aN. Superior as a Home School. 

Ce Circulars sent on application. 








‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 





FOR 
THE GALAXY 
For 1875? 
Ir 1s THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it 
GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED {N 
THE COUNTRY. 


i 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 
“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 
“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitan: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be hid with either “Harper's Weekly’ o: 
Liarper’s Bazar,” or Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ Tre 
ail on” for 8kv+~ Doutars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 





B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of uny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


T have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 

p. 1tis packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 ib. Balls, 
and in eo other way. Directions in English and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 84 Washington Street, New Yorx 





$5t $2027. day. Agents wanted. All classes 
0 of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
ars, terme, &c.. sent . Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Dovn’t look tr work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Plersant and Profitable Emp'oyment,.— 
“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “ Oh, ao lovely !” 
«What are they worth !”’ &e. Such are the exclamations 
by those who see the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
duced by the European and the American Chromo 
Publishing Co. They are all perfect Gems «f Art. No 
one can resist the temptati-n to buy when seeing the 
Chromos. Canvassers, Acents, and lvdtes and gentlemen 





| out of employment, will find this the best opening ever 
offerei to make money. For f ll particulars, send stamp 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas Lovise Cnanpiirx Motrrtoy, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Bri'tiant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoxas : 
‘Sr. Nicuonis seems to ine, if not the beat 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book sirce * Uncie Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicut 
Covstns’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit - first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 
*« But, after all, the ‘Ezcur Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a sion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
ber silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Westerp Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Onr Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sonnd practical sense, will be a 
power mong the boys of America. 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 











Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


HONITON. 





POINT LIMOGES, MEDIEVAL und all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mur. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. 1; N.Y. P. 0. Box 3527. 

@@ INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 








Can be covered with a Fagen exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfvet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


MBATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
wid. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad oo 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Id 
and rerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 18 ‘Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 








W. A. Barchelo’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair O11 in use. 
W. A Batchelor’s Dentifrice {,beus; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 





Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
*nostisprece, ‘The Narmosets,” from one of 
Sm Epwim L:npser’s paintings ; and ‘+The! 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxer—set to 
music by G:orce J. Huss; a Valentine St + | 


facture of Valentines, with hints howto -+:e 
them— besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 tound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxe. Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scripyer’s Monra- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1v.00. | ost- 
ige prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxsetiers and PostmastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 











ee 
THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hiauest Orper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE ON. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.. -A New Invention LHorotonty Teste and secureJ 
by latters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock sTITCA, alike on both sides 
on all binds of goods 
2.—Runs Liout, Smootrn, Nome tess and Rapip —best 
combination of qualities. ; 
4.—Dvnanie — Kuns for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed b. the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Lesign Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming tbe 
stitch wrthowt the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. [Jas the Automaize Drop Feed, whic’ 
unsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. ; 
$.—ConsTRruction most careful and FixtisneD. It "| 





manufactured by the most skillful and exzertenve ¢ mecha: 
res at tLe celevrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILIO* 
N. Y. New Yous Office NO. 6 MADISON sQUAl 
Korve’ Peumee 


by Susan Cooumpae ; an Article on the Manr-| —— 


W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
re No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





EWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 








hui 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidi 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of - 


ENCLISH & FRENCH ; 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 

Which will be mailed on application, 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. . Gus rer Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
; PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


_———— 
a ——— 











—_—- 





for confidential circular. Address F. GLEASON & CO,, 
738 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 
Good Second-Fland and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 

MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, 

112 FULTON STREET, 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

tS Gow ent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. gry 
#= Send for Price List. “Gj 
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Out of Reach. 


BY JANET TUCEEY. 








We two wandered by the bay, 
My sweetheart and I, 
Quietly the water lay, 
Quiet was the sky. 


its toil of life, was spread down below; the people}awakened by a messenger from the castle ; the queen 
looking up may have seen the poor seared figure with| wished to speak with her again. But she was in no 
ithe flying cloak, coming headlong down the flight ; then/state to present herself before her gracious benefac- 
jher head turned, she could hardly keep steady, for aj tress. ; ‘ ; 
‘moment. She was obliged to stop, to cling to the wall. Good Dr. Starr himself returned in the coach which 
This very difficulty distracted her. She reached the had been sent, with all explanations, and expressions 
jend of the flight safely somehow, and came out through | of deep gratitude for favors received. 
the archway into the street. As Angel still hurried on| He came home disturbed indeed ; but flattered by 
down the middle of the road, she thought that people|his reception. He had repeated all Angelica’s confi- 
were lookiug at her. Some one stopped and spoke to/dence ; he had described her state, ana dwelt upon 
her, and asked if she were ill. her nervous, feverish condition. Until something 
“Am I ill?” said Angelica; her own voico was|more definite could be ascertained, he had, good man 
quite shrill and strange. Then she heard other voices, that he was, and the father of daughters, felt that it 
and her name softly valled in tones of commiseration, might be better for Angelica’s future happiness that 
and without having seen that any one was approaching, the story should not get abroad. He could, as he 
she found herself surrounded, alone no longer. An en-| Well knew, trust his girls’ prudence. Jinny herself 
closing kindness seemed to have come between her and |could be silent, when desired to be discreet. 





And my darling stood and gazed, curious strangers : a home seemed to meet her there in © : 

With her fond face upward raised : that desolate street, a home alive with kind faces and, CHAPTER XXVIII. 
eee the stare might be voices and encircling arms. Four of the girls with 1 KNEW THE RIGHT, AND DID IT, 
Nearer love!” said she— 


Tell me, ted me my love. 
Why are stars so far above ?”’ 


On the shore we found a boat : 
**Come, sweetheart,” sa d I, 
**O’er the water let us float, 
‘There the stars are nigh,” 











whom she was living had come according to their wont,| On day soon after these events, Mr. Reynolds was 
walking by couples up Windsor street, to meet their| painting in his studio, when he received a letter in an 
sisters returning from afternoon chapel. They had|unknown writing: 

already met Patty and Alethea with their prayer-books 
advancing with the dispersing stream of chapel-goers, 
when the poor bewildered figure emerged from under the 


“$1r,—May I intrude upon your valuable time, 
and request that you will come at your very earliest 


; , : convenience to Miss Angelica Kauffmann’s. There is 

“Sa ieetnacee archway, and came flitting towards them. They hardly great trouble in the house, and your help and opinion 

* Would the stars might be knew her. On =r ’ : will, I am convinced, prove invaluable to our poor 

, Nearer earth !” said she— “Is it? ... it és Angelica,” said Decie, springing friends, whom I feel myself scarcely competent to 
“ Tell me tree love, if you know, forward. ‘They ran up to her with their gentle burry-|advise. Your obedient, faithful servant, 

F Why are stars so far below ? ing steps, and came round her as she fell almost faint- “W. M. Srarr.” 

, 5 ing into their arms: her head sank upon Alley’s) ‘pho painter went on for a few minutes painting the 

t oe shoulder ; Patty’s kind arm was round her waist ; De-| oqo} Nrefore him. It was, perhaps, Kitty Clive, 

f BY MISS THACKERAY. cie and Dosie stood sheltering her from the assembling smiling and winsome ; but after a few minutes he 

" bystanders. 

2 


CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


She went to a window and madly tried to open it, but 
she wrenched the handle the wrong way in her agita- 
tion, and hurt her band. With a sort of low shuddering 
ery she turned away, and as sho did so, she caught sight 
of the picture of Queen Mary hanging grimly over the 
door with its ghostly emblems of scaffolds and of parting 
prayers. To die, she thought, only to die, that would 
be less hard than to be deceived, less hard than to de- 
ceive. She had deceived her father—she had meant no 
harm, she was justly punished now. Punished—she 
was disgraced, overwhelmed. It seemed to her for the 
first tew minutes that there was no means, no possible 
way of living on from day to day for all the rest of her 
life, to face thim all. How was it possible? She had 
mechanically taken up her cloak, and as she sought for 
an exit to the room, she saw her face reflected white, 
ghastly white, in the looklng-glass. She rushed to the 
door, flung it open and hurried down the gallery—any- 
thing to get away from this cruel place, where such 
grief had found her out. She left her work on the 
easel, her gloves lying on the floor, her dream of happi- 
ness broken into a thousand shreds, all scattered and 
dispersed. . 

That little procession seemed branded on her mind; 
the envoy with his unknown face, the servants in their 
familiar livery. 

The pages stared at her as she passed, but did not 
attempt to stop her. A porter stood by the outer door, 
and she signed to him to open: her throat was too 
much parched for her to speak. She came out with a 
great sigh, into the open air of heaven. 





CHAPTER XXVIi. 
NOW FROM THE CAPITOL STEPS. 


Then she heard a chiming of bells,a humming of 
voices in the air. The people were passing from after- 
no-n chapel, crossing the courtyard with its many old 
Tudor gates and the archways and inner courts. The 


} 80 ex~- 
It was like one of the stories from some old poet’s arty ee ee 
song, or one of those allegories Miss Angel liked to) «Aye you indisposed? have you had some dis- 
paint: the pitying maidens with their kind hearts and]; acting summons ?” said the sitter. 
voices, protecting the poor stricken lady in her forlorn| « You indeed.” he answered ; “it is one I cannot 
distress. They did not ask what it was, but she toid neglect.” -" ’ 
them then and there without preamble. “Oh! Ihave! ‘hon minutes later he was prepared to hurry off to 
had a blow,” she said, as she pressed her band to her| Golden Square. But on bis very door-step he met a 
aching heart. “A cruel blow. {have done wroag— tall, grave man, powdered and dressed in black, who 
and yet there was no great wrong —and I am punished. | introduced himself as the writer of the note. 
Oh! punished and disgraced for all my life.” It was Dr. Starr, who without preamble, begged to 
‘What has happened ?” said Decie. : Te 


aly Sar ae ks . be taken into a private room. Mr. Reynolds led him 
It’s that queen—I know it,” cried impetuous Kitty.| into the dining-room, and stood leaning agaiust the 
“T wish she were 4 ; 











: soba Silat . marble chimnev-piece, as he listened to the stor 
“Wait, Kitty,” said Alethea, “she will tell us all ;” ere Dr. Starr ela briefly and clearly, and without 
and she ene reled Angelica more closely with her arm,| much comment. 
and they all moved forward together, leading their poor) «J hear that the Swedish envoy has left a secretary 
broken guest aloug the road. , , behind him in London,” said Dr. Starr, after he had 
Angel wade no resistance, feeling safe in their custo- briefly told the story. “I brought the lady up to her 
dy. She was utterly broken down, utterly at an eud of| father this morning. I found poor Mr. Kauffmann in 
her strength. “ [ cannot keep this secret ang longer,” | the most pitiable state. It seems that a priest came 
she panted forth at last. “This morning when I woke], him at breakfast-time, and revealed the whole plot. 
[ thought [ was married: look at my ring. It was ale man also hinted that for a consideration he could 
fortnight since he gave it me in our chapel. Now [| disclose still more. I am anxious to get back. I 
know—now—that those we trust deecive, those we be-| dread leaving these poor people without a protection, 
lieve in are the first to turn against us ; those who have at the mercy of those villains’ revelations.” 
promised to return come not. He promised he would] «put we assuredly had best make inquiries for 
come when he left me, but I have never seen him since,| ourselves.” said Mr. Reynolds. 
and now—now—| know the very name he gave me was| After a brief consultation Mr. Reynolds parted 
not his own. I have seen the real De Horn, my hus-|¢-om Dr. Starr, and took the direct road to Lord W.’s 
~_— = Ss liar. ‘Trust no one—no one. Take warning|house, Even if he were absent, as he feared, Lady 
y me.’ i: i advice, and she would befriend 
“Ob! no, no, no!” criel Decie, the eldest of the reese ey ial aca , 
sisters, speaking with unexpected life and passion, and} Jord and Lady W. were both absent from London; 
suddenly strikirg some individual note among them all. only Lady Diana was at home alone with the children. 
“Do not fear to trust ; none whom you truly love/She sent them into the garden to play, and left her 
can really deceive ; they sin against you, but they are] pore congenial occupations of horn-book and s‘ory- 
yours—it is the law of life.” telling to listen to Mr. Reynolds’ revelations. She 
Dosie and Patty looked s'rangely at their sister. 





| gelica was comforted for the moment 
oll knights were returning to their houses, and ecreep-| 


: . took it all in immediately. 
They knew why she exclaimed so passionately, An-|  « Jf js all true,” she cried, flushing with anger. “TI 


: : : know it, I feel it. Ihave suspected it for some time 
“I pray that you are right: but is not mine a cruel 


i ast. We have been blinded, every one of us. Good 
ing from their stalls, where they sat Sunday after Sun-|story?” she said, with a wild sort of sob. “I know — a cs, teed ; 


‘lay enshrined in state, with heraldic flags waving above|not what my fate is, if [am married or not married, or 


heavens! She mnst have been married that very 


ing Imet her. Go to her, Mr. Reynolds. I will 
their heads. Angcl felt inclined to seize one of them|to whom | am pledged, or from whomI received my eae deta Mi . J 


by the hand as he passed, and say, “ Tell me is it true| wedding-ring.” 


—is it all nothing, nothing?” The pcople were quietly 
coming out of chapel; peaceful prayers incarnate walk- 
ing away in the shape of men and of women, some worn 
by time, a!l cruel, all indifferent to her woe. To avoid 
them, the bewildered woman turned into the cloister : 
a great swell of organ-notes pursued her. The doors of 
St. George’s Chapel were thrown wide open; she flew 
on, looking straight before her, with strange fixed crazed 
eyes. She had got into the cloisters, and in her confu- 
sion she ran twice round the inner court with its wood- 
en span of arch ; then she made her way out, hurrying 
past a messenger from the queen, who had been sent to 
follow her and bring her back. Somehow in this blind 
ftight she came to the steps that led from the kingly 
castle heights, to the wide and subject world. She saw 


the great esnow-streaked plain sweeping at her feet,|her room, laid her down, spent and we 


and she longed in a mad bewildered way 
and end it all. 


this bright and gentle life, one that scarcely belouged 


to leap forward 








| Asthey passed across the bridge with its frozen ivy 





|footmen, dragged by four horses, clattered past on its 





It was a strange wild experience in 


follow; I will come to Golden Square and bring my 
friend, Sir John Fielding, with me, in less than an 
hour’s time. He is a magistrate ; he will know what 
to do.” 


The girls murmured a sort of chorus of sympathy 
and encouragement. 


All will be explained. Father must take you] “TLet me go to him,” said Mr. Reynolds; ond then 
home. He will make all straight for you,” they said,| at her suggestion, he also walked off to the house of a 
soothing her, and they led her on, regardless of the| certain Baron de Brandt, a Swede, settled in London. 
wondering looks of the people. It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Reynolds 
reached Golden Square. Old Kauffmann, who had 
been watching for him in the hall, admitted him in 
immediately. He was trembling, unshaved, un 

washed ; he caught hold of the painter’s arm with his 
two brown hands. ; 

“Oh, you are come at last !” he said. I thought 
you were never coming. That fellow is up-stairs. i 
wrote to him; she insisted on it. He cannot ex»lain 
“igaee himself; he cannot deny bis impostures. _My child is 

aried upon the| mad, is possessed,” cried the old man, sinking down 

bed, brought lavender and bathed her temples. in a heap on the steps that led to the upper floor. 
Wat shall be said, for words ure thorns to grief ? “She has forgotten her careful training,” he cried, 

W ithbold thyself little, ud fear the gods. wringing his hands; “ the example I have set her, the 


houses, they were forced to stand up against the low 
parapet, while a great coach with green liveries and 


way from the castle. 

Angelica hid her face in her hands. 

“ That is the real De Horn,” she whispered ; her 
sobs broke out afresh, nor ceased till they reached 
the house. The young ladies almost carried her to 





to her nature. Her nerves were quivering with pvig-| Their kindness was so great, their sympathy so ten-! friends who have honored me in her ; she has sacri- 
nant shame, her heart was so heavy in her breast that) er and unobtrusive, that Angel felt comforted some-|ticed her peace, her life,to animpostor.” 

it seemed to weigh her down, but her feet took her safe} ow, aud at last, worn by mise:able tears, she feli| “I fear it is too true. I have been making inquiries 
from habit. The town, with its streets and passengers,! nto an exhausted sleep ; from which she was only! inseveral quarters,” said Mr. Reynolds, gravely. “The 
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rible, and most miserable—the most ,miserable of her 
life. 

I think there is some saving grace in honesty of pur- 
pose, in truth of fecling, that helps people out of cruel 
passes that seem almost insurmountable at the time. 

Angelica could not Jove De Horn, she knew him too 
little ; but she had some strange feeling of loyalty 
towards him, and his wrong-doing could not change this. 
It seemed to her as if, having more to forgive made the 
link that bound them even more close. As her father r. se 
to his fect she too sprang up, and stood with steady eye 
fixed on her husband, so she called him. The first ac- 
cusation had seemed little to her in comparison to this 
last, that of his previous marriage. 

Was he married? She could not, would not believe 
it. Mr. Reynolds could not mean that. “ Oh, tell me,” 
she said ; “‘ you owe me the truth. Do not be afraid ; 
I will not desert you.” Her tones were utterly sweet, 
and came from her very heart. “Are you already 
married ? Am TI not your wife?” She went up to him, 
and put her gentle hand on his shoulder, and looked 
at him fixedly with her two steadfast eyes, 

“ You are an Angel indeed,” said the man, suddenly 
flushing up crimson, all touched and overcome by her 
confidence. ‘ This is the truth: I have a Protestant 
wife in Sweden, but I myself ama Catholic, and my 
marriage has been disputed. We were only wedded 
according to Protestant rites. You, madame, are a 
Catholic, and the priest assured me that the ceremony 
was valid.” 

“The case had better be tried,” said Mr. Reynolds, 
quietly. ‘‘I should think there would be little doubt 
of the verdict.” 

“The verdict would give her a most certain and ef: 
feetual release from any promises she might have made 
me, were they ten times more valid,” said De Horn, 
with a strange laugh. “Do you know what punishment 
is reserved in this country and in my own, for persons 
convicted of bigamy ?” 

Mr. Reynolds flushed and bit bis lips, and began to 

| pace the room. 
“ Listen, listen!” cried old Kauffman, suddenly laugh- 
g ina ghastly sort of way, and scuttling to the win- 
dow, which he threw wide open. He was almost bes:de 
himself with grief and rage, and theatrical effects 
came to him naturally. He pointed to the window. 


real Count De Horn embarked at Dover yesterday, 
and left for Sweden. This man, whom we have all 
entertained, has assumed a name to which he has no 
right. I have applied for a warrant, and I have 
spoken to a magistrate, for there are now rumours of 
a previous marriage,” said Mr. Reynolds, pacing the 
hall. “ Lady Diana, to whom this villain had the au- 
dacity to propose in Venice, will help us to unravel 
his history.” 

“ Come, come,” cried the old man, with sudden en- 
ergy, rising to his feet. ‘ Let us confront him, mon- 
ster that he is. He is up-stairs with my daughter. 1 
would not have left them alone, but that it was her 
wish. You, you are a true friend,” cried the old man, 
suddenly flinging himself into Mr. Reynolds’ arms. 

The Englishman somewhat embarrassed, drew gent- 
ly back. The old German, repulsed by him, clung to 
the banisters, broken and trembling. Mr. Reynolds 
stood looking on, full of sincerest pity and concern, 
scarce knowing what to do or to say to comfort such 
sorrow. He himself was very pale, his bland lips 
were firmly closed; but what was his feeling compared 
to this ? 

Alas! he wondered, would it have been better had 
he trusted more to the instinct which had once led 
him to Angelica, which had touched him so keenly 
when she held out her hand, which was still existing 
somewhere in his secret heart, but kept under by his 
deliberate will. Would that hecould now stretch out 
his hand and rescue her from her sea of trouble ! 
Once more the mist came into his eyes, with some 
bitter pang of passing remorse. Was it indeed of her, 
or of himself and his own material interest, that he 
had thought when he left her that summer’s day ? 

John Joseph, who was in tears, wiped them away in 
a cloud of snuff with his great colored handkerchiet, 
and assumed some dignity of bearing, as they entered 
the studio, into which the afternoon sun was blinding. 

Then suddenly old Kauffmann gave an angry leap,| 
and rushed across the room. Mr. Reynolds stepped 
back ashamed and provoked beyond words or expres- 
sion of words. 

The two were in the window, their backs to the! :, 
light. Angelica was standing holding to De Horn’s, 
arm, and looking up in his face. De Horn was speak: 
ing in a low voice. She seemed to have relented, to 
be forgiving all, to be listening to him, yielding quiet-|  }yom the street below came hoarse voices, loudly 


ly to his persuasions, looking forgiveness. Her nature} shouting and ealling the last dying speeches of some 
was utterly feeble, unreasoning, unreiiable, thought, tc 


Mr. Reynolds, with mingled pity and scorn. With da) oo it thot," sald Bo Hers, ouioty. “I have 
sort of shriek old Kauffmann rushed “h to her, and known it all the time, and if it had not been for this la- 
would have torn her away in his speechless indigna- dy’s presence, long ago I should have eseaped the 
tion. Angelica turned ; with one hand she still held) country.” 
by De Horn’s arm, with the other she caught her) Ange) looked from De Horn to Mr. Reynolds, to 
father’s angrily upraised hand. whom she turned with a wild appealing glance. “ You 
“Listen, dearest,” she said to the old man. “T/ are my friend, are you not? You promised once, you 
wish you to know all. He has told me all. He loves) wij] save him now,” she said, putting her hands to her 
me, indeed he does, and although he has deceived me} garg to shut out those horrible voices. 
in other ways, indeed he has not deceived me in that. Mr. R lds ot a te be tat i le oe 
He has shown me the letter you sent him this morning i Th, ‘t hs Mee Kat ffm bower “ h *h said na 
by the priest. It is a very cruel one, dear father. | Ware : sae a oe i tf och id 
Have ye forgoten th days when you pourlf wer asuaersint ae, “i geen tome bul fe Toul 
—— oo ms wil? the old man cried. “Oh, herein half an bour, and that the door of the house is 
’ ’ 4 vs ’ " s ” 
for shame! Mr. Reynolds 1s witness that I only meant| watched by two — down ” veg otroet below. 
to spare you. This man is an impostor, a lackey in| “Yow are a friend indeed,” cried old Kauffmann, 
his master’s clothes, who dared to come into the pres-| Coming back from the window, trembling and croaking, 
ence of honest people, and to rob and to lie, and to de-| and thoroughly unnerved. ‘ Now you imposter! Now 
ceive an old man and ahelpless woman. He is mar-|}§ oT ge ‘d Angel tki Te — 
ried already. He is perjured. He——” “Tell me,” said Angel, waiking straight up to De 
The een, 0 failed in his frantic agitation, and Jobn| Horn, “have you money to escape with? Ihave but 
Joseph could not goon. De Horn’s face turned to an| ten pounds in the house. i ee 
ashy paleness. He had not imagined that all would be| “Are you a madwoman ?” cried her father. 
so soon discovered ; but for the moment in the pres.|Mr. Reynolds interfered. “I have bronght money,” 
ence of all these witnesses, he determined to put the| he said. - I —_ it ip agar for a eae 
best countenance he could upon it. purpose ;— and then very stillly, but not uncourteously, 
This false De Horn, at his one advantage, kept|‘‘! know not, sir, by what name to address you, but if 
tight hold by the little hand that seemed alone to be- _ will —. rx | yy and bys yet this td 
friend him. wishes, you will take this suw and leave the country a 
“ You may call me what you will,” he said, not with, once and forever. Count de Horn, whose name you 
emotion: “but this lady ie neverthelesss my wife.| have assumed, left for Sweden this morning ; but, as I 
She was married to me at the Catholic chapel, by the | learned to-day, a secretary has remained behind with 
priest whom you yourself saw. She went there of her) instructions to trace you, and bring the authority of the 
own free will : her goodness induces her to overlook law to bear on the offences of which you are accused.” 
the wrongs I have done to her, to hold by the validity) The shadows were lengthening, the minutes seemed 
of the cmremeny. . . . Come, my idol,” he said, turn-| like hours ; for one long, locg moment no one spoke. 
ing to her. “Let us leave this censorious country,; Then De Horn came up to Angel. ‘“ Remember that 
where cruel things are said and offences imputed. I) you have saved a lost soul,” he said, hoarsely. “ Hence- 
will protect you in future, and you shall never regret |forth I believe in utter goodness and geuerosity.” 
your confidence in me.” ¥ then to Mr. Reynolds, “ You may call me by my real 
“Angelica!” shrieked the pvor old father, flinging} name, which is De Horn,” be said. “ My father gave 
himself _ her and grasping her in his arms. ‘ Are|me leave to bear it; my mother, Christine Brandt, is 
you sag! - agg mo He is married already.|s servant in a village inn.” 
Ask Mr. Reynolds. He is——” | They all looked at one another—what is that? An- 
“Leave her,” cried De Horn, in a sudden black|gelica os the first to move ; she was listening with 
tempest of fury, trying to push off the old man, who|to every sound. ‘“ Now come,” said she, simply taking 
stumbled and fell, perhaps feeling that it was expected hir hand, then led the way down-stairs and through ber 
of him to do so. |father’s bedroom into the flagged court behind the 
Mr. Reynolds came up greatly shocked. Angelica,|house. It was a smutty and dismul spot, from which a 

















But 





with a cry, started away from ‘De Horn, and. kneeling| door in the wall led into a shed, through which there 


by her father, raised his grey head on to her lap. He! was an issue into a back alley ; country fields and p!a- 
was not hurt. 


immediately. 


Seeing her tace he relented and rose |ces were not far distant in those days, from the very 


was eafe. “TI can get home by the hatch between this 
and Russell Square,” he said. 

‘Don’t go back to your lodging.” said Angel. “Take 

my advice : for my sake, my peace of mind, fly at 
once.” 
He lingered, looking up and down, and then with a 
sort of burst : “ There is only one way by which I can 
show you my sincerity,” he said, “ but one way in which 
I can merit your forgiveness for the wrong I have 
done,” he repeated. As he spoke he seemed some one 
else, whom Angelica had never seen before, some one 
almost common in tone, altered in manner, but stricken 
to truth and to reality of soul and feeling, not acting a 
part, but sincere in every breath and word. He looked 
at her with sad eyes ; then he suddenly caught her in 
his arms. “Ican only prove to you my deep grati- 
tude by never seeing you more,” he said. ‘I have no 
words when I think that these are the last I shall ever 
speak to you.” 

He pressed ber to his heart, and before she could ut- 
ter a word he was gone, running down tbe narrow alley. 
Some children were dancing in the sunset. She saw 
his long figure darting past them. He never looked 

ack. He was gone. She crossed the shed, and came 
into the stone court, and looked up at the windows of 
her own home : her old father was leaning out anxious- 
ly from her bedroom, and the light fell on his grey 
hair, and some birds flew straggling across the sky, and 
all the phantoms of the last few years came to 
meet her. 
(To Se continued in our next), 





[from the London World.) 


TH CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION, 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


SECOND PART.—CHAPTER IV. 

The year passed, and the end came. Net the end 
as you may have anticipated it, or as I might have 
foreboded it. 

You remember the time when your letters from 
home informed you of the fatal termination of our 
mother’s illness? It is the time of which I am now 
speaking. A few hours only before she breathed her 
last she called me to her bedside, and desired that we 
might be left together alone. Reminding me that 
her death was near, she spoke of my prospects in 
life; she noticed my want of interest in the studies 
which were then supposed to be engaging my atten- 
tion, and she ended by entreating me to reconsider 
my refusal to enter the Church. 

“Your father’s heart is set upon it,” she said. “Do 
what I ask of you, my dear, and you will help to 
comfort him wher I am gone.” 

Her strength failed her; she could say no more. 
Could I refuse the lst request she would ever make 
tome? I knelt at the bedside and took her wasted 
hand in, mine, and solemnly promised her the respect 
which a son owes to his mother’s last wishes. 

Having bound myself by this sacred engagement, I 
had no choice but to accept the sacrifice which it im- 
peratively exacted from me. The time had come 
when I must tear myself free from all unworthy as- 
sociutions. No matter what the effort cost me, I 
must separate myself at once and forever from the 
unhappy woman who was not, who never could be, 
my wife. 

At the close of a dull, foggy day 1 set forth with a 
heavy heart, to say the words which were to part us 
forever. 

Her lodging was not far from the banks of the 
Thames. As I drew near the place the darkness was 
gathering, and the broad surface of the river was hid- 
den from me in a chill, white mist. I stood fora 
while with my eyes fixed on the vaporous shroud that 
brooded over the flowing water—I stood and asked 
myself in despair the one dreary question—“W hat 
am I to say to her?” 

The mist chilled me to the bones. I turned from 
the river bank, and made my way to her lodgings 
hard by. “It must be done!” I said to myself, as I 
took out my key and opened the house door. 

She was not at her work as usual when I entered 
her little sitting room. She was standing by the fire 
with her head down, and with an open letter in her 





‘}uand. 


The instant she turned to meet me I saw in her 

face that something was wrong. Her ordinary man- 
ner was the manner of an unusnally placid and self- 
restrained person. Her temperament had little of 
the liveliness which we associate in England with the 
Frerch nature. She was not ready with her laugh; 
and in all my previous experience I had never yet 
known her to cry. Now, for the first time, 1 saw the 
quiet face disturbed; I saw tears in the pretty brown 
eyes. She ran to meet me, and laid her head on my 
breast, and burst into a passionate fit of weeping, 
that shook her from head to foot. 
Could she by any human possibility have heard of 
the coming change in my life? Was she aware, be- 
fore I opened my lips, of the hard necessity which 
had brought me to the house? 











It was an agonizing scene for her—hor-|heart of London itself. And De Horn knew that he 








It was simply impossible; the thing could not be. 
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I waited until her first burst of emotion had worn|I was thirty years of age, toaliving in the West of 
itself out. Then I asked—with an uneasy conscience, | England. 
with a sinking heart—what had happened to distress 


fore it is too late. I wish to prepare myself for one 
of the universities—I wish to show, if 1 can, that I 
My new benefice offered me every advantage that I/am not quite unworthy to inherit my father’s fa- 
her. ‘could possibiy desire—with the one exception of asuf-|mous name. You are the man to help me, if I can 
She drew herself away from me, sighing heavily, |ficient income. Although my wants were few; and al-| only persuade you to do it. I was struck by your 
and gave me the open letter which I had seen in her| though I was still an unmarried man, I found it desir-}sermon yesterday; and if I may venture to make 
: hand. able, on many accounts, to add to my resources. Fol-| the confession in your presence, | took a strong liking 
“Read that,” shesaid. “And remember I told you| lowing the example of other young clergymen in my/to you. Will you see my father before you decide 
i what might happen when we first met.” position, I determined to receive pupils, who might/to say no? He will be able to explain whatever 
{ I read the letter. stand in need of preparation for a career at the univer-|may seem strange in my present application; and he 
: It was signed in initials only; but the writer plainly sities. My relatives exerted themselves; and my good|will be happy to see you this afternoon, if you can 
revealed himself as the man who had deserted her. | fortune still befriended me. I cbtained two pupils to|spare the time. As to the question of terms, I am 
- He had repented; he had returned to her. In proof|start with. A third would complete the number which | quite sure it can be settled to your entire satisfac- 
of his penitence, he was willing to do her the justice|I was at present prepared to receive. In course of time| tion.” . L 
which he had hitherto refused—he was willing to|this third pupil made his appearance, under circum-| He was evidently {in earnest—gravely, vehemently 
marry her; on the condition that she would engage | stances sufficiently remarkable to merit being men-|inearnest. I unwillingly consented to see his father. 
to keep the marriage a secret, so long as his parents|tioned in detail. The interview was a long one. All my questions 
lived. Submitting this proposal, he waited to know] Jt was the Summer vacation; and my two pupils|were answered fully and frankly. 
whether she would consent, on her side, to forgive|had gone home. Thanks toa neighboring clergyman,| The young man had led an idle and desultory life. 
and forget. who kindly undertook to perform my duties for me, I,| He was weary of it, and ashamed of it. His disposi- 
I gave her back the letter in silence. This unknown |too, obtained a fortnight’s holiday, which I spent at tion was a peculiar one. He stood solely in need of a 
rival had done me the service of paving the way for|my father’s house in London. gvide, a teacher, and a friend, in whom he was disposed 
our separation. In offeriug her the atonement of| During my sojourn in the metrcpolis, I was offered|to confide. If I disappointed the hopes which he had 
marriage, he had made it, on my part, a matter of|au opportunity of preaching in a church, made famous|¢centred in me, he would be discouraged, and he would 
duty to her, as wellas to myself, to say the parting|by the eloquence of one of the p»pular pulpit orators of! relapse into the aimless and indolent existence of which 
words. I felt this instantly. And yet, I hated him jour time. In accepting the proposal, I felt naturally|he was now ashamed. Any terms for which I might 
for helping me ! anxious to do any best, before the unusually larye and|stipulate were at my disposal, if I would consent to re- 
She took my hand and led me to the sofa. We|unusually intelligent congregation which would be as-jceive him for three months to begin with, on trial. 
sat down side by side. Her face was composed to a|sembled to hear me. I still hesitated. 1 consulted my father and my 
sad tranquility. She was quiet; she was herself} At the period of which I am now speaking, all Eng-| friends. 7 ; Pai 
again. land had been startled by the discovery of a terrible| They were all of opinion, (and justly of opinion so 
“T have refused to see him,” she said, “until I had |crime, perpetrated under circumstances of extreme |far,) that the new connection would be an excellont one 
first spoken to you. You have read his letter. What|provoeation. I chose this crime as the main subject of|for me. They all reproached me for taking a purely 
do you say?” my sermon. Admitting that the best among us were {Capricious dislike to a well-born and well-bred young 
I could make but one answer. It was my duty to|frail mortal creatures, subject to evil promptings and| mun, and for permitting it to influence me, at the out- 
tell her what my own position was in the plainest| provocations like the worst among us, my object was to| set of my career, against my own interests. Pressed 
terms. I did my duty—leaving her free to decide on |show how a Christian man may find his certain refuge|by these considerations, 1 allowed myself to be per- 
the future for herself. Those sad words said, it was |from temptation in the safeguards of his religion. 1|suaded to give the new pupil a fair trial. He accompa- 
useless to prolong the wretcheduess of our separation. |dwelt minutely on the hardships of the Christian’s first nied me the next day on my way back to the rectory. 
I rose, and took her hand for the last time. struggle to resist the evil influence—on the help which 
I see her again now, at that final moment, as plainly |his Christianity inexhaustibly held out to him in the 
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as if it had happened yesterday. She had been suf- 
fering from an affection of the throat ; and she had a 
white silk handkerchief tied loosely round her neck. 
She wore a simple dress of purple merino, with a black 
silk apron over it. Herface was deadly pale; her fin- 
gers felt icily cold as they closed round my hand. 

“Promise me one thing,” 1 said, “before I go. 
While I live I am your friend—if I am nothing more. 
If you are ever in trouble, promise that you will let me 
know it.” 

She started and drew back from me as if I had 
struck her with a sudden terror. 

“Strange!” she said, speaking to herself. “He feels 
as I feel. He is afraid of what may happen to me, in 
my life to come.” 

I attempted to reassure her. I tried to tell her— 
what was indeed the truth-—that I had only been 
thinking of the ordinary chances and changes of life, 
when I spoke. 

She paid no heed to me; she came back and put her 
hands on my shoulders, and thoughtfully and sadly 
looked up in my face. 

“My mind is not your mind in this matter,” she said. 
“TIT once owned to you that I had my forebodings, 
when we first spoke of this man’s return. I may tell 
you now more than I told you then. I believe lL shall 


worst relapses of the weaker and viler part of his na- 
ultimate reward of his faith and his firmness—and on 


panied the final triumph. Preaching to this effect, with 


familiar to me, as the name of a inan of some celeb- 


correspondent, on the afternoon of the next day. 


ture—on the steady and certain gain, which was the 


the blessed sense of peace and happiness, which accom- 


My senior pupil (you will find out his name for your- 
self before I have done,) began well in one respect at 
least ; he produced a decidedly favorable impression on 
the persons attached to my little household. 





the fervent conviction which I really felt, I may say 
for myself, ai least, that I did no discredit to the choice 
which had placed me in tho pulpit. I held the atten- 
tion of my congregation from the first word to the last. 
While I was resting in the vestry, on the conclusion 
of the service, a note was brought to me, written in 
pencil. A member of my congregation—a gentleman 
—wished to see me ona matter of considerable im- 
portance to himself. He would call on me at any 
place, and at any hour, which I might choose to ap- 
point. If I wished to be satisfied of his respectability, 
he would beg leave to refer me to his father, with 
whose name I might possibly be acquainted. 

The name given in the reference was undoubtedly 


rity and influence in the world of London. I sent 
back my card, appomting an hour for the visit of my 





CHAPTER VI. 





die young, and die miserably. If I am right, have 
you interest enough still left in me to wish to hear of 
1 ?” 

She paused, shuddering—and added these startling 
words: 

“ You shall hear of it.” 

The tone of steady conviction in which she spoke 
alarmed and distressed me. My face showed her how 
deeply and how painfully I was affected. 

“There, there!” she said, returning to her natural 
manner; “don’t take what I say too seriously. A 
poor girl who has led a lonely life like mine, thinks 
strangely and talks strangely—sometimes. Yes; give 
you my promise. If I am ever in trouble, I will let you 
know it. God bless you—you have been very kind to 
me—good-byel” 

A tear dropped on my face as she kissed me. 
door closed between us. The dark street received me. 

It was raining heavily. I looked up at her window, 
through the drifting shower. The curtains were 
parted; she was standing in the gap, dimly lit by the 
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In the fir > y i is- 
lamp on the table behind her, waiting for our last |); im Soe ee goes Oe f Rows shnnly abe E ae 


look at each other. Slowly lifting her hand, she 
waved her farewell at the window, with the unsought 
native grace which had charmed me, on the night 
when we first met. The curtains fell again—she dis- 
appeared—nothing was before me, nothing was round 
me, but the darkness and the night. 





CHAPTER V. 

In two years from that time I had redeemed the 
promise given to my mother on her death bed. I had 
entered the Church, 

My father's interest, made my first step in my new 
profession an easy one. After serving my preliminary 
apprenticeship as a curate, I was appointed, before 


The stranger made his appearance punctually. I 
guessed him to be some two or three years younger 
than myself. He was undeniably handsome; his 
manners were the manners of a gentleman—and yet, 
without knowing why, I felt a strong dislike to him 
the moment he entered the room. 

After the first preliminary words of politeness had 
been exchanged between us, my visitor informed me 
as follows of the object which he had in view: 

“I believe you live in the country, Sir?” he began. 

“T live in the west of England,” I answered. 

“Do you make a long stay if London?” 

“No. I go back to my rectory to morrow.” 

“ May I ask if you take pupils ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Have you any vacaucy ?” 

“T have one vacancy.” 

“Would you object to let me go back with you to- 
morrow, as your pupil ? ” 

The abruptness of the proposal took me by surprise. 
I hesitated. 


ked him. In the second place, he was too old to be 
a fit companion for my other two pupils—both lads 
intheir "teens. In the third place, he had asked 


The women especially admired his beautiful light 
hair, his erisply-curling beard, his delicate complexion, 
his clear blue eyes, and his finely-shaped hands and feet. 
Even the inveterate reserve in his manaer, and the 
downcast, almost sullen look which had prejudiced me 
against him, aroused a common feeling of romantic en- 
thusiasm in my servants’ hall. It was decided, on the 
high authority of the housekeeper herself, that “ the 
new gentleman” was in love—and, !more interesting 
still, that he was the victim of an unhappy attachment, 
which had driven him away from his friends and 
home. 
For myself, I tried hard, and tried vainly, to get over 
my first dislike to the senior pupil. 
I could find no fault with him. All his habits were quiet 
and regular ! and he devoted himself conscientiously to his 
reading. But, little by little, L became satisfied that his 
heart was not in his studies. More than this, I had my 
reasons for suspecting that he was concealing something 
from me, and that he felt painfully the reserve on his 
own part, which he could not, or dared not, break 
through. ‘There were moments when I almost doubted 
whether he had not chosen my remote country rectory, 
as asafe place of refuge from some person or persons 
of whom he stood in dread. 
For example, his ordinary course of proceeding, in 
the matter of his correspondence, was, to say the least 
of it, strange. 
He received no letters at my house. They waited for 
him at the village post office. He invariably called for 
them himself, and invariably forbore to trust any of my 
servants with his own letters forthe post. Again, when 
we were out walking together, I more than once caught 
him looking furtively over his shoulder, as if he sus- 
pected some person of following him, for some evil pur- 
pose. Beiug constitutionally a hater of mysteries, I 
determined, at an early stage of our intercourse, on 
making an effort to clear matters up, ‘There might be 
just a chance of my winning the senior pupil’s confi- 
dence, if I spoke to him while the last days of the Sum- 
mer vacation still left us alone together in the house. 
“Excuse me for noticing it,” 1 said to him one morn- 
ing, while we were engaged over our books—‘ I cannot 
help observing that you appear to have some trouble on 
your mind. Is it indisereet, on my part, to ask if I can 
be of any use to you?” 








me to receive him at least three weeks before the 
vacation came to an end. I had my own pursuits 
and amusements in prospect during that interval, 
and saw no reason why I should inconvenience my- 
self by setting them aside. 

He noticed my hesitation, and did not conceal from 
me that I had disappointed him. 

“JT have it very much at heart,” he said, “to 
repair without delay the time that I have lost. My 
age is against me, [ know. The truth is—I have 
wasted my opportunities since I left school, and I 





He changed color—looked up at me quickly—looked 
down again at his book—struggled hard with some se- 
cret fear or secret reluctance thnt was in him—and sud- 
denly burst out with this extraordinary question : 

“ { suppose you were in earnest when you preached 
that sermon in London?” 

“J am astonished that you should doubt it,” I re- 

lied. 
P He paused again; struggled with himself again; 
and startled me by a second outbreak, even stranger 
than the first. 








am anxious, honestly anxious, to mend my ways be- 


“J am one of the people you preached at in your 
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THE ALBION. 








sermon,” he said. ‘That’s the true reuson why I}tablatures which bear armorial anebors The whole 


asked you to take me for your pupil. Don’t turn 
me out! When you tulked to your congregation 
of tortured and tempted people, you talked of Me.” 

I was so astonished by the confession, that I lost 
my presence of mind. For the moment I was un- 
able to answer him, 

“Don’t turn me out!” he repeated, 
against myself. I am telling you the truth. 
God is my witness, I am telling you the truth ! ” 

“Tell me the whole truth,” I said; “and rely on 
my consoling and helping you—rely on my being 
your friend.” 

In tne fervor of the moment I took his hand, It 
lay cold and still in mine; it mutely warned me that 
I had a sullen and a secret nature to deal with. 

“There must be no concealment between us,” I re- 
sumed. “You have entered my house, by your own 
confession, under false pretences. It is your duty to 
me, and your duty to yourself, to speak out.” 

The man’s inveterate reserve—cast oft for the mo- 
ment only—renewed its holdon him, He considered, 
carefully considered, his next words before he permit- 
ted them to pass his lips. 

“A person is in the way of my prospects in life,” 
he began slowly, with his eyes cast down on his book. 
“A person provokes me horribly. I feel dreadful 
temptations (like the man you spoke of in your ser- 
mon) when I am in the person’s company. ‘Teach me 
to resist temptation! lam afraid of myself, if I see 
the person again. You are the only man who can 
help me. Do it while you can.” 

He stopped, and passed his handkerchief over his 
forehead. 

“Will that do?” he asked—still with his eyes on 
his book, 

“Tt will not do.” I answered. “You are so far 
from really opening your heart to me, that you wont 
even let me know whether it is a man or a woman, 
who stands in the way of your prospects in life. You 
use the word ‘ person,’ over and over again—rather 
than say ‘he’ or ‘ she,’ when you speak of the provo- 
cation which is trying you. ma can I help a man 
who has so little confidence in me as that ?” 

He twisted and untwisted his handkerchief in his 
hands. He tried, tried desperately, to say more than 
he had said yet. No! the words seemed to stick in 
his throat. Not one of them would pass his lips. 

“Give me time,” he pleaded piteously. “I can’t 
pony myself to it, all atonce. I mean well. Upon my 
soul I mean well. But I am slow at this sort of thing. 
Wait till to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow came—and again he put it off.” 

“One more day!” he said. ‘ You don’t know how 
hard it is to speak plainly. Iam half afraid; I am half 
ashamed. Give me one more day.” 

Ihad hitherto ovly disliked him. Try as I might 
(and did) to make merciful allowance for his reserve I 
began to despise him now. 

{To be concluded im our next.) 
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CRICHTON CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 


Crichton Castle, one of those stern monuments of 
the dark and dominant feudal ages that have passed 
away into the shadow of time, and are known no more, 
stands on the banks of the ‘l'yne, some twelve miles and 
a half from Edinburg.g Its architecture indicates that 
it has been built at different eras and periods, from the 
mere rude piling of quarried stones, to the more ornate 
and cowplex finish of later times. The poetry of ro- 
mance, the attraction of legendary lore, and that which 
is more picturesque to the sense and the eye, invest it 
within and without with special forms of interest. One 
of these we shall select for further amplification as we 
proceed, 

The footpath which leads from Borthwick to Crich- 
ton—and the railway now offers ready facilities to the | 
tourist—winds delightfully through pastures, reedy | 
meadows, through copses of birch-wood dwarf hazel, 


stonework of this front is cut into diamond-shaped fa- 
cets, the angular projections of which bave a very ele- 
gant and striking appearance. 


The interior of this portion of the building seems to 


have contained a gallery of considerable length, and its 


workmanship leaves marks of much artistic elegarce 
and skill. Access was had to it by meaus of a very 
splendid staircase, which however, is now entirely 
destroyed. The “ soffits,” as they are termed, (the 
cross-beams and flying cornices of a timber ceil- 
ing in square compartments), are ornamented with 
rosettes and twining cordage, ap:ropriate to the an- 
chors in the stone-work without; and the whole ap- 
pears to have been far more splendid and ornate than 
was usual in Scottish castles of the period. 

This fine edifice and stout fortalice was originally 
the residence of the Scottish Chancellor, Sir Willian 
Crichton, as we have indicated—and, probably, owed 
to him its first enlargement. It was once taken by 
the Earl of Douglas, in revenge for the (alleged) 
counsels of Crichton, through whom the predecessor 
of the Douglas (Earl William) was beheaded in Edin- 
burgh, together with his brother, in 1440, It is also 
stated that the castle was wholly demolished on that 
occasion; but what yet remains of the ruins prove to 
the contrary, by their style and workmanship. In 
1483 it was garrisoned by another, Lord William 
Crichton, against James IIL, the story of which will 
be given as one striking section of its history. 

The castle passed after this event, by forfeiture, 
into the family of the Hepburns, Earls Rothwell, and 
again, by forfeiture, in a subsequent reign, became 
the share of the Earl of Buccleugh. Next it became 
the property of the Pringles of Clifton, and is now in 
the possession of the Callander family, under whose 
care it is fast going to ruin. Its remains are used ag 
a sheep-fold, and for housing cattle in winter, so it is 
stated, although few ruins in Scotland are more 
worthy of being saved from utter decay, as it dis- 
plays so well both the style and beauty of ancient 
castle architecture, the art of which is never again 
likely to find resuscitation. A remarkable dun;;eon, 
yet extant, is called the “Massy More,” a word of 
Saracenic origin, and clearly pointing out the Gothic 
source of our more antique castle stractures. 

We now beg the courteous reader to accompany us 
in our recital of the following characteristic narrative. 
THE DEATH OF KING JAMES. 

THE LEGEND. 

They were wild, troublous, lawless times in Scot- 
land at the period when James III. ascended the 
throne. Tbe nobles and the throne had been at va- 
riance, and civil dissensions and sanguinary broils 
kept the nation in a ferment, threatening to burst out 
into a war of extermination daily. James showed no 
less eagerness than his father and grandfather to 
humble the nobility; and the latter, proud, intracta- 
ble, and warlike, were thrown into a state of defiance, 
and constantly in arms, Thus their castles were 
strengthened in every possible way; and with moss 
troopers, rough riders, men-at-arms, and mercenaries 
at their backs, they formed, when once united, a for- 
midable body to attack. 

James adopted a plan that was full of impolicy, and 
pregnant with disaster. Living secluded in his Castle 
of Stirling, he surrounded himselt with mean aud vul- 
gar favorites, who from the very circumstances of 
their birth were inimical to the nobles. Keeping his 
lords and barons at a distance, and adopting the 
crooked policy of Louis XI. uf France—without pos- 
sessing a tithe of the latter’s genius—he offended eve- 
ry prejudice held in respect by his subjects, by sacri- 
ticing his nobles to his favorites, for not one of them 
appe.irs to have shown any fit qualification to be the 
councillor of a king. Ile amused himself in what, 
indeed, might become a monarch to encourage in 
times of peace—architecture, music, and other of the 
fine arts. In a period of anarchy, these were only ad- 
ditional reasons for his being held in contempt, and 
his nobles felt the insult in a corresponding degree, 
IIe reserved his right to the crown lands, and _re- 
scinded other concessions mede during his minority. 
His two brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl 
of Mar, entered into the cabals against him. The 








blackthorn, “ broom and bracken,” until it is found all 
but walled in by an impenetrable wilderness of furze 
and odorons golden gorse, clothing the steep banks. 

Here the waters divide, the young ‘l'yne flowing! 
eastward, while Borthwick Burn, descending from the 
southern heights, runs westerly until it joins tue E-k, 
and the scenery round is of a very bold and command- 
ing order. The oldest portion of Crichton Castle ap- 


Earl of Mar was murdered, and Albany was impris- 
oned in the Castle of Edinburgh. His favorites were 
creatures odious and contemptible. Among these 
were Cochran « mason, Hammill a tailor, Rogers a 
musician, and Forsifan a fencing-master. He is said 
to have been suspicious, cowardly, and deb.iuched, 
and his habits mean and low. The depravities hinted 
at as going forward in Stirling Castle were loudly 





pears to be a narrow, square keep, or tower, such as was 
wont to form the mansion of a Scottish baron of iower! 
degree, though the family itself took high rank, one of 
them being Chanvellor of Scotland in the reign of 
Jawes Il. Numberless additions had been made to the 
editice, so that even now there remains a large court- | 
yard, surrounded by buildings that bear the stamp and 


noised abroad. A war broke out between England 
and Scotland, in which the former took Berwick, the 
key of the kingdom. This over, and a hollow peace 
made, James relapsed into his old habits; and here 
properly begins our tradition. 

Among those who were yet faithful to him was 
Lord William Crichton, of Crichton. Fighting against 


impress ot different ages. ‘Ihe eastern front of the!the English at Berwick and the Borders, Crichton 
gourt is raised above a portico, and decorated with en-|was absent a considerable time, leaving his castle 





in charge of his wife, a beautiful and fascinating 
woman. 

James, with a portion of his forces, was retiring 
to Edinburgh—or, rather, retreating to Stirling, 
which was his great stronghold—when at the insti- 
gation of one Ramsay, one of the favorites held in 
greater detestation than the rest (and who was to 
the King what Chiffinch was to our Charles IT.— 
what Court panders are to kings all the world 
over), and having some furtive design yet undevelop- 
ed, James, with a small retinue, leaving the rest to 
find rude camp lodgings where they could, sought the 
fair dame of Lord Crichton, and claimed the hospitali- 
ty of a night’s rest; food, shelter, and welcome he 
said, was all he desired, in reply to the apologies of 
Lady Crichton for scantiness of accommodation, and 
due want of preparation. 

He was, nevertheless, royally received ; a banquet 
was served up to him and his chief favorites—Ram- 
say among them—at which the King was graciously 
pleased to command her presence; und placing her 
on his right as the seat of honor, surrendered himself 
to the enjoyment of the hour; and with the usual 
selfishness of bis nature, thinking that if any peril lay 
behind him, there were those to bear the brunt of it, 
while he had only to indulge in his royal prerogative. 

“T drink a cup to our fair and noble hostess,” + aid 
James, holding out his goblet, and signaling his para- 
sites to do the like. ‘“Itake shame that so bonny a 
flower has been blossoming on the Tyne, and has never 
yet graced king’s court or queen’s bower. This must 
be looked to, and without delay.” 

“Your Grace, if I might speak,” began Ramsay, in 
his silky manner—for he was a handsome and a grace- 
ful man, and the King himself was of a noble presence, 
in the very prime of lite—*I think I could suggest 
what might meet your approbation.” 

“Speak!” said the King, eagerly; while Lady 
Crichton, embarrassed by the words and ardent gaze of 
the King, would fain have quitted the hall. ‘* Speak, 
Kamsay ; thy plan.” 

“ Lord William Crichton, so please you, has struck 
bravely and boldly for your Majesty, and as there is a 
post vacant in the Queen’s household, our fair hostess 
would be honored in its appointment, and a — subject 
so far rewarded in the added dignity of his lady.” 

“ By my glove, thou art right!” remarked the King, 
readily; ‘‘ and the office shall be filled up at once. My 
Lord Crichton,” pursued James,“ is not far behind us, 
and will be here in the morn. You have trusty ser- 
vitors?” he asked, turning to Lady Crichton. 

“Trusty and faithful!” she replied. “Here is my 
lord’s henchman,”—pointing to a grim and bearded in- 
dividual, with his plaid drawn half over his face, and 
leaning on his Lediaor axe at his post, as captain of 
the guard lining the corridor,—he may be trusted to 
defend every stone of Crichton Castle from the ‘ Massy 
More,’ or donjon vaults, to the very topmost turrets, and 
then refuse to surrender.” 

Glincing at the grim soldier, standing so stern and 
statuesque, and, with kalf a smile at his favorites, the 
King, having whispered to Ramsay, replied, “If he is 
so trusty, | would beg you to leave the castle in his 
keep. I will leave more men to strengthen your forces, 
and you, fair lady, will journey with us to morrow.” 

“Sire—a journey!” ejaculated Lady Crichton, in 
surprise. 

“In my train to Edinburgh. The Queen and my sis- 
ter Margaret are there,” returned James, with a win- 
ning smile, and with afew compliments and other grand 
expressions. And taking it for granted that his dic- 
tate was sufficient, the King rose, as Lady Crichton, 
taking 1 ave, passed through the hall, in order to pre- 
pare the state bed-chamber for the King’s use. 

Long after the inmates of the castle slumbered—the 
guard being dismissed, and Lady Crichton in her own 
apartment, situated in the same corridor as the King’s 
—James and his minion Ramsay held dark and devil- 
ish counsel together. 

The next day Lady Crichton went forth, in 1 litter, in 
the King’s train, and had quarters in the Queen’s apart- 
ments temporarily assigned her in the Castle at 
Edinburgh. 

* * * * * * 

They had left behind them, among those forming the 
garrison, two faithful old servitors and staunch friends to 
the absent lord. One was a gigantic lowlander, already 
indicated—one of the bred and born vassals of the 
house, and a ‘oster-brother of Lord William himself. 
The other was a rough, powerfully-built deer-hound, of 
enormous proportions, who for strength and speed had 
scarcely his equal in the country. The name of the one 
was Finlas, and of the other, Luath; and man and dog 
were as true as steel, and devoted to their master to the 
gates of death. 

It was long past noon ; and pacing the hall to and 
fro, with a stern and gloomy expression, was the lowlan- 
der, Finlas. He had seen that every man in the castle 
was at his post—the battlements having their watches, 
and barbican and tower fitly manned te guard against 
surprise and to resist attack. 

Moodily, and without a word, the soldier walked to 
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and fro, occasionally casting a strange glance upon the 
deer hound, who now and then stretched |.imself at his 
full length, and again rose, and stalked with measured 
paces at his heels. ) 

“ Ay, Luath, said Finlas, with an »minous shake of 
the head ; “ thou hast thy story to to tell as well as I, 
hast thou? Would he werecome! Ah! atlast there 
rings his trumpet! Ho! Garry—Angus—go to the 
gates and bring my lord hither! I dare not face him 
yet ; and she that was wont to go forth to meet him, 
when he returned with his hacked helmet and cleft har- 
ness, will be missed this heavy day, if the voice speak- 
ing within me speaks right! Ay, he comes! and his 
eager questions find but hollow answers ; and the fiend 
have me, but I would rather face the gleaming points of 
a stack of pikes in a gap, than meet his kindling eye 
and listen to his questioning this day !” 

Lord Crichton, with the rest of his fellow chiefs, hav- 
ing pushed on their forces towards Edinburgh, and him- 
self bringing up the rear—all fear—of pursuit by the 
conquerors of Berwick being past—thought it an excel- 
lent opportunity to diviate some little from his way, and 
see now those fared at home who were nearest and dear- 
est to him. He had ridden, with a small retinue, to 
Crichton Castle—dismounted at the gate—looked round 
him—and, wlth an angry and startled surprise, met not 
the face he sought for. And as the faithful henchman 
was svliloquizing, the heavy tread of Lord Crichton 
was heard in the stone corridor; and as he entered, 
the brave deer-hound leaped up to lick his hand, while, 
for a moment, lord and vassal—foster-brothers as they 
were—stood face to face, speechless ; but in their eyes 
there grew question and answer ; and the ruddy cheeks 
of the soldier grew pale, his lips white, and his looks 
troubled, as he impatiently said, stamping his foot, 
“Well, well Finlas! has dumbuess fallen on you? Has 
the evil eye borne blight hither ?—have the clans been 
harrying you?—has the Douglas taken to the heather 
again ?—and is thy mistress Where is she ?” he ad- 
ded abruptly. 

‘Gone hence, in a silken litter, and conveyed by a 
gallant company as ever bent over a steel saddle.” 

“ Finlas, my friend” said Crichton, ‘‘thou knowest 
my patience is but scant. Hath the Rothsays taken 
her for ransom ?” 

“ Ower far grander than that. Osprey feathers and 
diamond backles wave and flash around her!” If 
there be any ransom, Willlam of Crichton, it will go 
hard with your coffers, and leave them poor enow, 
when all your golden pieces are counted.” 

“Thou makest me hot, man!” and the chief took 
his iron casque off his head. “Speak ont, Finlas, an’ 
thou lovest me! Thy mistress is not here ?” 

The henchman shook his head. 

‘““Who came hither last even?” demanded Lord 
Crichton. 

“Marry, that did his grace the King, and the 
handsome chiel they call Ramsay. [had mind to let 
my whinger and his ribs grow acquainted ?” 

“The King! Ramsay! my wife!” gasped the 
nobleman, falling back a pace, and grasping his fol- 
lower by the arm. “There’s evil bodement in thy 
look—there’s evil in store for me! Oh, Finlas! went 
she hence willingly ?—and when ?” 

“This morn, and willingly,” replied Finlas, “I 
was bid to tell you you would find her in the Queen’s 
houshold.” 

“Soh!” and Crichton breathed freely; it is not 
worse than that, then? Ile dare not else! Yes, 
yes; his Majesty thought to pleasure me by the 
surprise.” 

“ By the Saint Dunstan, then, Crichton !” broke 
forth Finlas; “but the surprise, when you know all 
about it, will not pleasure you so much; andif it do 
not make your claymore leap out of its sheath, and 
join with Angus, and Hume, and the dark Bothwell, 
against the King, the milk of my mother, which you 
sucked, must have curdled in your blood!” 

“That’s how the rhyme runs, is it, Finlas?” re- 
marked Crichton, with an air of such deadly calm— 
such icy and cold quiet—that the henchman knew in 
a moment that under that exterior the fiercest fires 
were burning, as the seething fires churn in the heart 
of the volcano under its crown of snow. 

“ Speak, Finlas, speak ! Come—a cup of wine !— 





coldly. “A drop taken out of the cup would have 
spoiled the full draught you are yet to quaff !” 


grasped his follower’s hand warmly. “ Proceed.” 


my hand—this /” 


texture, and worked in orfeverie on the button was 
the crest of the King. : 
“ Phis glove was king’s harness,” remarked Crichton, 
with a ghastly smile ; “and it was found in my wife’s 
chamber! Hum! this dumb witness—this voiceless 
evidence—is worth a multitude of testimony, and it 
is enough. The King has done me dishonor, and I 
will cry quits with him, or I kuow nothing of the old 
law of retaliation, which vows upon the dirk, and 
pays back in the same coin. Finlas, give me thy 
hand, friend, and bid me good speed! This glove 
shall be a token and a pledge—on the one to remind 
me; on the other to be redeemed! Look to the 
castle, and draw neither bridge nor bo't until I come 
hither again!” And Lord Crichton, with his troops 
wet 

* * * * * * 
There was something of the fierce and inflexible 
refinement of Italian policy in the vengeance Lord 
Crichton meant to work on the profligate and un- 
principled King. Nor is there aught to be said in 
favor of what was fully as black in its design and 
execution in Crichton’s purpose, save that the King 
had first provoked it. We haye stated that James 
had a younger sister, Margaret—a beautiful and ac- 
complished Princess—between whom and Crichton 
innocent flirtations and gallantries had passed in 
times gone by. 
Lord Crichton reached Edinburgh with his forces, 
and being received by the King with cordiality, real 
or assumed, accepted the dignity which his lady had 
acquired in the Queen’s household, by the King’s favor, 
with much equanimity. There was something about his 
wife’s manner—an embarrassment—a nervousness — 
a lack of that womanly outburst of pride and welcome 
that he had been accustomed to—which he observed 
with much tranquility. They did not meet often, 
however—their diverging duties accounting for that. 
In a few days, James and his Court proceeded to Stir- 
ling—the Queen and her ladies, among whom was 
Lord Crichton’s wife ; and, for a time, Crichton was 
himself left at Edinburgh, where the Princess Marga- 
ret was also staying. 
Crichton and the Princess renewed their old ac- 
quaintance, and here our narrative must be brief. 
Sutlice it to say, that his conquest over the Princess 
was perfect; and on the day that he left Edinburgh, 
at the head of his own troops, considerably increased 
in numbers, to go to his Castle of Crichton, the Prin- 
cess Margaret accompanied him, as Lady Crichton had 
accompanied King James to Edinburgh. 
Then the proud nobleman, who had so far meted 
out his revenge against the King for the wrong done 
him, returning dishonor for dishonor, sent a missive to 
James at Stirling, to the following effect:— 
“StrE,—You have made my wife a wanton; I have 
made your sister my leman. We shall talk farther 
through barred helmets, and over stone battlements. 
I return the Princess to you; whether you send my 
wife back to me or no, matters not. 

** CricuTon,” 

And then Lord Crichton fortified himself in his 
castle. If he had by design chosen a period when his 
defection would be most felt, he could not have chosen 
a better. The peace of Berwick had disposed James 
to treat his nobles with his usual indifference and in- 
justice, and Crichton was’ speedily leagued with the 
discontented side. 
The King, ill udvised, and filled with rage and fury, 
caused the ill-fated victim of his lust—on receipt of 
Crichton’s letter—to be imprisoned on the pretence of 
her husband’s contemplated and even actual treason. 





I—I am a little wearied !” And as his servitor poured 
the liquor out, the nobleman sunk in his chair, and in 
a low, hoarse whisper bade him go on. 

“Your state-chamber lies at the end of the long 
corridor in the tower,” began Finlas. “Well, that 
was given up to the King last night, while his suite 
lodged in another part of the castle, and my lady in 
the middle chamber on the right. The guard had 
been dismissed, but I took my post in the gloom at 
the extreme end, so that none could come or go with- 
out disturbing me, and risking my Lochaber axe. 


Subsequently, she died in her cruel captivity, con- 
soled in some degree by the pardon and forgiveness 
her husband, in a moment of tenderness, sent by a 
priest to her death-bed; and stimulated by Ramsay, 
he sent out a force to besiege Crichton Castle, and 
bring its master alive or dead into his hands. The 
shame of the disgrace wrought upon him by Crich- 
ton, “bettering the instruction,” and improving on 


to honor the wives of their hosts!” responded Finlas, ! courage. James could not but see, in the several de- 
| feats his forces sustained, what a stout right arm he 


“Right!” responded Crichton,—“right !” and he | gods first make mad those whom the would destroy, 
|so was it with him on this occasion. The castle was 
“As the day broadened, Luath _ bestirred him, | finally taken; but Crichton nad already managed to 
walked to and fro in the corridor—entered a chamber| escape—no quarter, no terms being proffered him 
—my lady’s—and brought in his mouth, placing it in | and with the greater part of his forces, including his 
| stout henchman, Finlas, joined the insurgent nobility 

Finlas took a glove out of the folds of his tartan as| 
he spoke, and handed it to his master. The other| 
took it, much as he would have handled a serpent,|and place the crown on the head of his son, then a 
and examined it. The glove was of rich quality and) 














had lost. But as nothing is more true, than that the 
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then rising. Their purpose was to seize the heir-appa- 
rent—subsequently James IV—to displace the King, 


mere boy. 

Angus, Hume, Bothwell, Crichton, and many more 
were at the head of this rising. They had borne to 
the extreme verge of human patience. The story of 
Crichton’s wrongs added an element of hate; for the 
cause might be common, and the two contending 
powers—the King and his nobles, at the head of their 
armies—stood face to face, and in battle array, not 
two miles from the renowned field of Bannockburn, 
where once the arms of Bruce had so gallantly tri- 
umphed over their serried Southron foes. 

James—not without a pang—beheld the person of 
his own son in the ranks of his enemies. Among 
those, too, he counted men he knew he had wronged, 
insulted, and outraged. He knew how stvutly, once, 
they had fought for him, how unshrinkingly they had 
poured out their blood for his cause. The bitter 
moral forced itself upon his enervated mind, that of 
his friends he had made foes ; and that he had noth- 
ing but himself and his own unbridled passions to 
thank, for having brought him to that straight. 

Tbe battle began fiercely—was continued furiously 
and bloodily. ‘The King had never seen a battle, and 
the sight sickened and quelled him. A coward at 
heart, his first thought was flight. Lord David Lind- 
say brought him a fleet horse, on which he mounted, 
and rode away, amid the execrations of his followers, 
as they flang down their arms. On went the horse, 
which he spurred on the wings of fear; but just as his 
escape was certain, the noble animal stumbled and 
fell. Wounded and bruised, the King was borne to 
the house of Beaton Mill, when he found out his last 
hour was approaching fe demanded to have a 
priest to hear his confession, and to give him absolu- 
tion ; and after some delay, a cowled figure stood 
alone by his bedside. 

The waning taper threw a faint light upon the 
ghastly face of the dying man. The priest, kneeling 
in the shadow, with his cowl over his face, was beside 
him, and low, faltering words reached the eager ears 
of the listener. 

The catalogue was long; follies, vices, crimes, were 
told off in succession, which the ghostly father heard 
without a word -or a movement. In turn came the 
name of the Lady of Crichton, at which the monk 
started. 

“It was a dastardly and a dark deed !” moaned the 
dying King. And he proceeded to relate that which 
made the other shiver and shrink from him, 

“Yes ; treachery and guile aided the evil work,” 
he said; “and my own bad passions. Heaven assoilzie 
me !” 

“Then she consented not ?” asked the monk. 

“In heart and soul I believe her pure and innocent!” | 
said the King. , 

“ And she died in a prison chamber, you say ?” 

“She died!” answered James, unquietly. 

“ Neglected—scorned—lacking every necessary of 
life?” continued the monk. 

“TI know not !—I trust not!” said James, apolo- 
getically. 

“ And her husband?” 

“ He took his revenge—my sister’s undoing!” stam- 
mered the King. 

“Ay, but Ae did not slay Aer by the slow process 
of starvation, as you did slay the wife !” 


“Mercy ! good father—mercy!” prayed the King. 

“Mercy for you, accursed? Your sister’s shame 
wiped off one item of the debt that was due; but 
there is Her life to be paid jfor yet/” was the stern 
rejoinder. 

“In heaven’s name, who are you!” screamed the 
now terror-stricken King. 























the lesson taught him—the opprobrium and disgrace 
of his sister’s shame, which Crichton, with the coarse | the King’s breast, and left the chamber. 


tastes of the age, took no pains to stifle—made the 


“ Look upon me, and learn!” replied the false monk, 
casting back his cowl, and revealing the stern, unmiti- 
gable face of Lord Crichton. 

“Forgive me—pity—— ,” said James, imploringly. 

“Had you not added a heartless desertion to your 
infamy, 1 might. As it is, die !—die, wretch !—unfor- 
given by me! and see if your soul will fare better at 
the other bar of judgment !” 

And suddenly drawing a dagger, he plunged it into 











When the King’s few followers entered, after the 


Luath kept guard while I dozed ; and so the night 









1 King swear an oath that, at any cost, he would make} departure of the priest, they were terrified to behold 

passed on until the grey dawn began to steal, in alits refractory master a warning lesson to his revolted| James dead, and weltering in his blood ; but the 

white and ghostly fashion, through the casements. I|nobility, and that the castle should be razed, and its] priest had found time to escape, nar was it then 

heard the sound of a door opening and closing in the}Jord pay for his temerity with his life. nowr who the assassin was, 

night, but moved not * Crichton was already proscribed. His lands, title,! Lord Crichton, a fugitive and proscribed, was heard 
“Not! And the axe?” began Crichton. and castle were pronounced forfeit ; but the bold|of for some time after, but subsequently perished in 
**We do not brain kings, when they take a fancy)chieftain defended all with vigor, skill, and dauntless! one of the desperate forays of the age. 
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European Summary of the Week. 


reat efforts are making in England to promote the Temper- 
ance caase, but although large gums of money are disbursed in 
these efforts, the army of strong drinkers conti toi 28 
is shown by the fact that the finance accounts of Great Britain, 
for the year ending on the 3lst of March, 1575, show that in 
that year the Excise duty on home-made spirits prodaced 
£14,895,768 ; the Customs duty on foreign and colonial spirits 
imported into the United Kingdom produced £5,718,957 ; the 
Excise duty on Malt, £7,746,740 ; the Cnstoms on foreign 
and colonial wine imported, £1,718,544, and on beer import- 
ed, £3,359 ; the duty on licences taken out by mannfacturers 
and sellers of these articles, £1,834,481 Tue total is £31,- 
917,849, an increase of nearly £600,000 over the amount in 
the preceding year. If we add £7,507,032, the year’s produce of 
the tax on tobacco and snuff, and on the licences of the dealers, 
the total is £39,424,881, which is upwards of £700,000 more than 
in the preceding year, and considerably more than half the en- 
tire public income of the United Kingdom. Meantime, the 
Queen, who is deeply interested, has authorized the following 
reply to a request that she became Patron of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society: “ Her Majesty has already expressed 
her opini.n in favor of the objects which the Society desires to 
te, and ts to become Patron of it, organized as it 
appears to be on a basis which includes all who advocate tem- 
rance without insisting necessarily on total abstinence. 
he Queen trusts that the edacation and enlightenment of 
the people, together with the improvement of their moral and 
physical condition, will gradually do much to induce temperance, 
and diminish the evils complained of.” 

The London Mark Lane Express, of September 13th, in its re= 
view ofthe corn trade for the past week, has the following: 
«There has been but little change in the wheat markets general- 
ly, which, with the new produce, have only teen moderately 
supplied, the best quality mostly maintaining its previous val— 
ue, while the inferior has tended downwards. ‘The general av- 
erage is now within sixpence of last year, though the amounts 
then sold were double these now ; but foreign imports still be- 
ing free, the country has been amply supplied at rather lower 
rates. Flour has Tecove ed a franc in Paris, and fine old wheat 
has risen one shilling per quarter The French markets gener- 
ally have been calm and unchanged, but in some of the conntry 
places there bas been a further decline. Belgium and Holland 
have given way in the new qualities about a shilling per quarter. 
In Germany the tendency, trom the fineness of the weatber, has 
been downward. The same is true in Hungary for inferior 

ualities, thovgh the yield is scarcely an average one. But at 
dessa holders maintain prices, greatly to the detriment of the 
export trade, in confidence that they will eventually be paid for 
their patience as the season advances and the general deficiency 











tions. 





with the balance. 
year to the Chancellor of the Exchequer amounted to £2,6 8, 


*pirits. Tobacco by Excise licences realized £85,729 12s 24d, 
and the ‘ railway duty on passengers” £629,756 5s 9d. 

An official document just issued shows that l-st year the 
Customs duties on tobacco and snuff amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of £7,522,207, being an increase of $185,055 on the 
previous year. The wine duty amounted to £1,724,927 at the 
Customs, a clecrease cf £50,976 on {be year 1873. ‘The Customs 
daty on tea realized £3,435,5%6, being an increase of £134,9 0. 
The sugar duties only produced £502, against £2,436,778 in 
1573, the change being due to the abolition of the duty. , 
The Registrar-General’s report on the Agricultural Statistics 
of Ireland for 1875, comes to confirm the sanguine estimates of 
Irish prosperity,in which the Lord-Lieutenant indulged at Derry. 
Perhaps the most striking piece of evidence is that of the emigra- 
tion returns, which we can only include among agricultural statis- 
tics by something like a ‘‘ bull.” That 31,000 persors left the 
shores of Ireland during the first six months of the present year, 
as compared with 45,000 who emigrated in the same period Jast 
year, shows that the demand for labor is really improving. 
The came inference is suggested by the return of the total acre- 
age under crops, as compared with the acreage under grass— the 
former showing an increase of 62,000 acres, the latter a decrease 
of 40,000 acres. Thus there is a slight turn in the tide which set 
in after the famine, and some land apparently that was given up 
to pasture bas been reconquered by the plough. The danger is, 
that in the uncertain climate of Ireland this re:ction may go too 
far, and that crops of too speculative a kind may again be 
grown. At present this is not so ; the acreage under wheat, of 
which the cultivation in Ireland is not safe in one year out of 
five, has diminished by one-third since 1671, while oats, barley, 
and green crops show an increase. Potatoes, which are a fine 
crop this year, are less in favor than they were, partly owing to 
the popular change of habits, and partly to the dread of the 
American pest—the Colorado beetle. " 

Eleven persons perished on September 11th from poisonous 
gas in the Donnington Wood Colliery, Shropshire. 

The successful swimming of the English Ch nnel by Cap- 
tain Webb on August 26th, has, from his extraordinary plack, 
indac.d the taking up of a subscription on his behalf, and 
£5,00) have been already either collected or promised. Webb's 
course, as the crow flies, from Dover to Calais, was twenty-one 
miles, and if hi. drift up and down be added, he made fully 
thirty-five miles in 2!} hours. To remain in the water, swim- 
ming the whole time, and withoul a single inte val of rest, 
for nearly twenty-two consecutive hours, argues a constitution 
such as not one man in many thousands can boast. 

The inquest which has been held on the parties drowned on 
August l+th, by the sinking of the pleesure Yacht MistLeTor, 
by the Queen steam Yacht ALBrerta, has resulted in the refusal 
of the jurors to return a verdict. They were consequently 
bound over to appear at the next Genera! Aasizes at Winches- 
ter, when they will be instructed by the Judge, One of the ja- 
rors informs the London Times, that eleven of the jurors were 
for a verdict of manslaughter against Capt. Welch and Prince 
Ernest of Leiningen, the officers in charge of the Queen's yacht, 
and that only two were of the contrary opinion. The body of 
Turner, the matet of the Mistletoe, was found off Ryde on the 
m © rni: g of September 2nd, and another inquest has been held 
at Portsmouth. Meanwhile, a strong feeling has been developed 
against the officers of the royal yacht, and hints of indictments 
for criminal negligence against them are thrown out. An Ad- 
uirialty inquiry into the collision, was being conducted in pri- 
vate on beard the Duke of Wellington flagship at the latest ad- 
vices, ‘Ihe court is composed of Capt. Hood, the Hon. H. C. 
Glyn, and F. A. Herbert. Ic bas been suggested that the fact 
that Prince Ernest of Leiningen is a cousin of Queen Victoria 
may have prevented a p ubi c court martial. 

The teeling is rapidly spreading in France, that ere long Na- 
poleon IV. will be called to the throne. The Legitimists and 
the Orleanists are finally convinced that France wants none of 
them. The army and navy and trading aud blouse classes, are 
all in favor of an Imperial restoration, and it is difficult to see 
what party favors the continuation of the so-called Republic, 
Marshal McMahon spite of his assumed severity with Bona- 
partist officers, is evidently keeping the place warm for his 
successor and a coup d:tut would create little surprise. 

France continues to flourish, and the official trade returns for 
the first seven months of the present year, show the total value 
of French exports to have been 2,243,' 00,900 franes, or 260,000, . 
000 francs more than in the corresponding period of 1874. The 
imports amounted to 2,0 6,100,000 francs, showing a decrease 
of 44,000,000 francs, compared with the first seven months of 
1874. The increase in the exports is principally in manufactured 
goods, which exceed the last return by 57,00','00 francs ; raw 
materials and alimertary articles have increased by 166,000,000 
francs. {nthe imports, alimentary articles have decr-ased by 
150,‘ 00,000 francs. ‘The importation of raw material for manu- 
facturing purposes has, however, increased by 50,000,000 francs, 
and that of manufactured goods by 52,(00,000 francs. The cus 
toms revenue during the fir t seven months of the present year, 
shows an inercase of 28,(0) 00' fr nes, and the revenue from in- 
direct taxation 66 100,000 francs over the amount for the corre- 
sponding period of 1874. 

The ‘ Francais ” says that negotiations have been opened 











has just been isrned, containing the fiuance accoun‘s for the! cavalry, 3.0 campaign bitteries, 29 battalions . fort artillery, 

: . : a | 18 battalicnus of picneers, and 18 battalions of service corps. 
fiinancial year ended the 31st March last. This document dis— Whos onpedied Gas Rassbien tha’ Eoaiedete, as Eeadbuea. 
cleses the income and expenditure of the United Kingdom. \and the navy, a total of 1,700,000 men is arrived at, with annual 
For the year the income was £74,928,039 13s 31, and the ex- eetimates of £20,000. The English army and p= — 
penditure to the same amount, including the sums for tortifica-| Ing militia and volunteers, comprise 535 1 0 men, and cost £24,- 
The Customs duties reslized in net £19,626,342 14 94,|8 9 00"; Austria has 535,000 men, costing £1",+10,000 ; Felginm 


os A : 4°,090, with an expe. diture of £1,659,20); Denmark 54,000 men, 
The ‘conscience money "’ remitted in "7 costing £3 6,000 ; 


Spain, according to the regulatons of 


“9 °-11870, possesses 270 000 n, with a yearly budget of £6,- 
128 9d,a much grealer sum than sent last year. The Excise} 4 P me yearly 8 


duties produced £27,956 0.0 98 94d, including £15.321 119 on), 


00, 00. The law passed by the Cortes in 1872 has as yet been 
mperfectly applied. France has 152 regiments of infantry, 30 
battalions of Chasseurs, 77 cavalry regiments, 40 regiments of 
artillery, 4 of engineers, and 20 squadrons of service corps. 
With the reserve and navy, the total effective strength of the 
country is 1,70).0) ; costing £26,60),010 ; Greece 51,000 men, 
and estimate £36 ',' 00 ; Italy 76”,' 00 men, expenditure £9,+4",- 
00 ; Holland 100.000 men, estimate £1,12 ,030; Portugal 73,- 
000 men, costing £180 00 |; Russi: bas an army in time of peace 
of 1 §& regiments of infantry, 82 battalions of riflemen, 48 battal- 
ions for frontier service, 56 regiments of cavalry, 310 batteries of 
artillery, 14 engineers, besides irregulars and reserves. With 
the fleet the effective strength of the country is 1,550,.0) men 
with a budget of £27 200,00'; Sweden, 160,000 men, costing 
£1,320,10. The effective strength of Switzerland is approxi- 
mately 180,000 men costing only £36',0.0; Turkey. 300,' 00 
men, with e-timates of £5,680,00'. Ona war footing, there- 
fore, the armies of Europe are ¥,333,00) men costing annually 
£136,8' 4,000. 





Sun-Sprors anp TuHE Price or Corn.—The “Influence 
of the Suu-Spot Period upon the Price of Corn,’’ formed the 
subject of a paper read at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation by Professor W. Stanley Jevons, F, R. 8. After alluding 
to the attempts made by Mr. Carrington to trace a vonnection 
tetween the price of corn and the variation in the sun-spots, 


during portions of the last and present centuries, the Professor 
said that Mr. Schuster has pointed out that the years of good 
vintage in Western Europe have occurred at intervals approxi- 
mating to eleven years, the average length of the principal sun 
spot period. The elaborate collectlon of the prices of com- 
modities in all parts of England between the years 1259 and 
14' 0, published in Professor J. E. T. Roger's ** History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England,” appears to afford tbe best data 
for deciding whether the sun-spot period influences the price of 
corn. For this purpose, tables of the average price per quarter 
of wheat and other grain, expressed in grains of pare silver, 
were used. Each ser es of prices was divided into intervals of 
eleven years, which were ranged under each other and averaged, 
so as to give the average of the first, of the second, of the 
third, &c., years, the commencement of the period being arbi- 
trarily assumed. It is found that the prices of each kind of 
produce examined, rises in the first four years, but afterwards 
falls. {tis further shown that the maxima prices are found to 
fall into the tenth, eleventh, first, second and third years of the 
assumed eleven-year period. These results are to be looked 
apon as only preliminary, and nced f .rther investigation. It 18 
also poin ed out that commercial panics have tended to recur 
during the last fifty four years in a distinctly periodic manner. 
The average length of interval between the principal panics is 
about 10.8 years, nearly coinciding with ‘1.11, the length of the 
solar spot period. If Professor Balfour Stuart be right in ho d—- 
ing that the sun-spot variation depends on the configuration of 
the plauets, it would appear that these configurations are the 
remote cause of the greatest commercial disasters. 








Tae First Artantic Sream-saip.—A. McDonald, 
No. 1 Long Acre street, writes the London Times: * Sir Jobn 
Hawkshaw, in his address before the British Association, falls 
into a common and hitherto uncorrected error respecting the 
first steam-ship which crossed the Atlantic. Five years before 
the Sirius and Great Western made their successful attempts to 
do this, the steam-sbip Royal William sailed from Quebes on 
the 1th of August, 1873, and after two or three days’ detention 
at Pictou, Nova Scotia, arr.ved at Gravesend on the 11th of ~ep- 
tember, thus mazin, the trip in about the same time as that 
taken by the tirst Cunard boats to Boston. The Royal William 
was built at Three Rivers, and fitted at the St. Marys Foundry, 
Montreal, with engines made in this country: So far as my 
boyish recollection of the vessel serves me, I think she was 
about 500 tons borden. I remember very well her departure 
for England, bat in order to be sare, I called at Liloyd’s some 
weeks ago and was courteously shown the :egister for Sept. 12tb, 
1-33, in which I found, under ‘ Gravesend, the announcement 
of arrivals on the 11th, the following : ‘Steam ship Royal Wil- 
liam, McDougal, Quebec.’ Several years before a vessel cailed 
the Savannah, fitted with an engine and paddles, crossed from 
Savannah, Ga, in thirty-one days, ‘the paddles were remova- 
ble. Her engines were only used eighteen days, When the Sa- 
vaunah entered the Channel off the cvuast of Ireland, the smoke 
from her funnel brought down upon herta gun brig detached 
from the Channel Squadron, under the impression that she was 
asbipon fire. ‘he Savannah was a full-rigged ship, and al- 
though she advertised her sailing and for passengers, no one 
was brave enough to ship aboard of her. As the Savannah was 
not a steam-ship, but merely a sailing vessel, with a temporary 
arrangement for steaming on board, to the Canadian Royal Wil- 
ham must be aceorded the honor of being the pioneer of our 
present large Atlantic eteam fleet. What became of this vessel 
subsequently I am uncertain, but have the impression that she 
was sold to the Portuguese Government.” 


——_ > 


Wuart 1s Comine ?—The dresses of ladies will in fu- 
ture, in accordance with the latest Parisian fashions, b- no 
wonderful but fearfully made. The Faris correspondent of the 
Warehouseman and Draper's Journal strikes the note of warning 
as to what we are shortly to expect. Design», it is stated, are 
‘*not only floral «ud geometric in their tendency, bat log 

eal.” Exquisite brocades are sprinkled profusely with lions, 
tigers, and panthers, ‘' medizval-looking beasts, that are by no 
means lite-like in their proporti.ns or coloring, und far more 
pearly allied to the fabulous creatures in stone that decorate a 
Gothic cathedral, than the savage denizens of » modern mena- 
gerie.” Artists, it seems, bave also gone to museums and bor- 
rowed old heraldic devices with which to ornament the robes of 
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aoe — Lage A be the } aay yield as only an aver—| between England and France, for reducing the telegraphic rates | balla and bisdoos ak ath gg sr cosine the Coe 
made for ita saeeant lighto vn a pele, Min somenpe | nay in between the two countries. For the first time the receipts from! roglyphics of the ancient Egyptians, Persian arabesques, and 
duced—say, on three-fourths, of from 5 to 10 per prea the telegraphs promise a surplus over the expenditure. Chinese aod Japanese signs, - artistically converted into pes 
may pos-iblycount ona fur her defic ency of 5100 quarters | At the present moment any information as to the armies of reap ne epee — . a oe 
a pool ——. is a - the increase. Wel Europe i# particularly interesting. M. Amades le Faure pub-! og long. There are, Wak thirty pend ot tues of pe 
Wo enpest, ap the sensen soak eaten te gitar, bat | jishes in the France” a complete analysis of the military strength epochs, capitally rendered. Of all the pleasing novelties, how- 

One of th . _ P _ of the various nations in 1875. Germany, it appears, has an ever, which are being introduced, there are none to equal a 

e most important Parliamentary papers of the Session > anoy comprising 469 battalions of infantry, 465 squadrons of | design in which “various insects are introduced.” * 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE Moopy anpD Sankey Mission | 
iN EncLanp. —Messrs. Moody and Sankey have at last published | 
he balance-sheet of their London mission. It is in many re- 
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European Miscellanies. ! 





A Brutat Srer-Moruer anp a Stitt MORE Brutar 


spects a very extraordinary document. On the debtor side the) FATHEs, WHO D.D Nor Restrain HER.— Mrs, Sim; son, the wife of 


principal receipts are those derived from 2,578 donations, the | * cashier at Bradford, in Yorkshire, has been sentenced by the ie 


smallest of which is sixpence, and the largest tive hundred and 
fifty pounds. ‘Lhe statistics of this great subscription list are 
not without their value, as giving some sort of indication to 
what classes of the community the services of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey chiefly commended themselves. There are, for 
instance, fifteen subscriptions of a shilling, twelve of two shil 
lings, twenty seven of half a crown, two hundred and eleven 
of ten shillings, three hundred and rinety-four of a pound, a 
hundred and eighty-nine of a guinea, a hundred and ninety- 
one of two pounds, a hundred and twenty-three of two guineas 
and four hundred and sixty-nine of five pounds. Above this 
last sum the numbers begin to dwindle again. ‘here are 
fifty-three subscriptions of twenty pounds, forty-six of a bun- 
dred pounds, four of two hundred, seven of five hundred, one 
of five hundred and twenty, and one, as we have said. of five 
hundred and fifty pounds. The movement has evidently found 
its chief and most numerous supporters amongst the wealthy 
middle classes; and it is a most significant fact, that while 
only fifteen people have sent a shilling each, and twenty-seven 
half a crown, there shoul! have been no fewer than three 
hundred and ninety-four subscribers of a pound, and four bun- 
dred and sixty-nine of that eminently r table t 
a five-pound note. Evidently the mission of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey was far from warmly supported by that great bulk of the 
population whom it was principally intended to affect. 











Tar Assurprry or Finer Writinc.—There are other 
forms of indefiniteness, upon which criticism or remonstrance 
would be labor thrown away People who use long words which 
they do not understand, instead of short words which they do 
understand, probably imagine that they increase in some way 
their dignity and reputation by the process, When a man is 
hanged at Newgate, or a vessel goes down at sea it is of no sort 
of use, to ask the reporter who writes that the criminal or the 
crew were ‘‘ launched into eternity” why, he uses the words or 
what he means by them. The impulsive incumbent who, on the 
strength of writing D. D. after his name, was allowed by the 
Times to interfere at some length in the recent tombstone contro- 
versy in Lincolnshire, probably thought it a piece of very effec 
tive writing when he described the feelings of a bereaved father 
toward bis ‘‘departed cherub;” and many readers of the **Tinies’ 
no doubt thought the words as uppropriate as they were touching. 
It is useless to expect untrained minds, to abandon fine terms for 
simple ones, or popular for exact expressions ; but at any rate 
people who are able to weigh the force of words may begin by 
setting the example. Perhaps, in the presence of a style of poe- 
try which has found of Jate no small »cceptance, it is a mere 
crying in t e wilderness to offer any such advice as this; and 
when a writer who has already obtained a reputation as a criti 
cal scholar and editor of university clessics, prefaces a volume of 
poetry with an address ** To the Beloved,” beginning, 

** My holy love of many names 
Whose face I have not seen, 
With rosy dews and subtle flames 
Anointed for a queen "— 

we ought rather, it may be, instead of finding fault with some 
prevailing forms of indefiniteness in the use of words, to feel 
thankful that there is any language left, which it is possible to 
understand at all. 





A LiFe watch FoRMED A CuRIOUS LINK between this 
century and the last has just been ended. La Mere Mars, the 
doyenne poissarde, or fishwoman of the Halles, died recently in 
Paris at the age of 97, ina lodging near the Rue St, Dennis, 
which she occupied time out of mind. Her specialty was fresh 
water fish. She was daughter of the Marquis de Juxta-Nontz, 
executed in the Reign of Terror, and of Madame de la Motte 
Valois, the artificer of the diamond necklace intrigue. A Fary 
of the Revolution took pity on the little girl, whom she saw 
blowing a kiss tothe marquis on his way to the scaffold, and 
adopted her. She left hera fishstall atthe Halles, This de- 
scendant of the Kings of France—for Antoine de Bourbon was 
an undoubted ancestor of Madame de ja Motte—bad no other 
ambition than to get through life honestly. Sh» was supposed 
to have made a good deal of money with her trout and crawfish. 
La Mere Mars was a fine looking, robust old woman, and gener- 
slly superior to the p.issard: sisterhood. She could not have 
resembled her mother, who was of little form and a delicate oval 
face, The fishwoman who has just died remembered Cagliostr , 
Cardinal de Rohan, and Marie Antoiaette, whom she saw going 
to be executed. Her early years were spent in the mansion of 
the m rquis Juxta-Nantz in the Rue Turenne. 





“Samvet K. Ricwarpson, box 728, Hartford, Conn., 
U S.A.,” needs the attention of the Post-master of that city. 
Letters with that signature and address, and in language as 
follows, are said by the London ‘Times to have been tent to 
many British m‘rcbants: **You may or may not be aware that 
you are the victims of a systematic fraud, which 18 being prac- 
tised on you by some of your employees, in conjunction with 
some persons outside of your firm, the latter of which | was till 
recently connected with If prompt and full information which 
will lead to the detection of the above is worth a £10 note, send 
it to the following address in an uvregistered letter, and only on 
these terms will I reply. Answer by return, as | leave here ina 
month.” 

It is not probable that this Jeremy Diddler will entrap many 
greenborns, as although the fools are not yet all dead, any man 
who could be the dupe of such a@ transparent ruse, would bea 
fit inmate for a lunatic asylum. 





Tae Duke or Arcyit has a remarkable article in 
the Contemporary Review, on “Animal lustinct and Human 
Reason ” in which he takes the ground of a double personality, 
or the active ard the passive voices throughout all sentient exist- 


ence. In some respects, man with his reflective reason is a| held npon the Thames called the Watermen and Lightermen’s Barivaled.” 


wwirror in which realities reflect themselves without his action, 
aud the lower animals are moved by forces which tbey little 
understand. Says the Duke : ** Ibe glorious law is no less than 
this, that the work of in tinct is true not only for the short way 
it goes, but for that infinite distance in which it leads in a true 
direction." There is no clearer head tban his in treating the; 
practical aspecte of science and religion. Here is a wholesome 
sentence for thinking persors to dwell upon : *: That the mont 
mind is in some degree and t! at certain individual minds have} 


been in @ special degree, reflecting surfaces, as it were, for the} *‘. ut with him,” “Throw him into the river,” the victim was| word has since become geueral for public carriages. Saint Pia- 


verities of ti e unseen and etercal world, is a conception having : 
all tne ch ters of coh , which assures us of its harmony 
with the general constitution and course of things.” 





Borough Magistrates to a mo th’s imprisonment for cruelty to 
her step-children. On one occasion one of the children, a girl, 
nine or ten years of age, being afraid to go home, had gone to 
the cemetery and slept cu her mother’s grave. 


Em:GRATION IS DIMINISHING FROM SCOTLAND, as well 
as from England and Ireland. In the seven months ending the 
3lst ult. the number of emigrants who set sail from the ports on 
the Clyde was 12,250, as against 17,500 in the same per od of 
1874. The falling off is mainly in the Canadian and United 
States trafilc, the sailings to New-Zealand and Australia being 
very similar to those of last year, 


Wuar Nexr ?—An association has just been formed 
for the purpose of petitioning her Majesty to compel railway 
companies to hav compartments attached to all trains, which 


ladies traveling withcut male companions shall be obliged to 
use. 


Deatu From Drinxine Pottureo Warer.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph occurs in the report of the Registrar-general 
for last week :—‘*The cause of the death of an infant in Sussex- 
road, Islington, was certified as follows; ‘Diarrhoea six days, 
torpor of brain two days, blood taint trom bad drainage at sea- 
side resort." The Registrar remark: that the infant had been 
staying ata house in Broadstairs, where the water supply was 
derived from a well which was impregnated with sewage.” 


Suicrive in a Crry Berrry.—Mr, Langham on August 
81st, held an inquest in the City on the body of Richard Barr, 
aged 46, the beadle of the church of Great $!, Helen’s, B shops- 
ga e, who was found!dead on August 29th last in the belfry of the 
churcb. ‘The evidence given showed that the deceased had 
lately labored under the delusion that be was being pursued by 
detectives Upon the body was found a paper written in the 
following terms :—‘*May God forgive all those for the foul trick 
they have played upon me, and I hope the bank managers will 
allow my family to remain where they are.” The jury found a 
vercict of * Cemporary insanity.” 


Tue Lonpon Potice have the names of 117,000 
habitual criminals on the register. 


Curious Action aGainst A CLERGyMAN.—A curate 
who formerly officiated in a Colchester church, has commenced 


an action for wrongful dismissal against his rector, and claims 
£3,000 damages. A parishoner had written to the rector com- 
plaining of the curate’s reading as melodramatic and serio 
comic The rector showed this letter to the curate, who threat- 
ened him with legal proceedings to make him divalge the 
author, and was consequently dismissed. His salary was £150 
a Vear, 


Dr. Kenraty anp nis Fottowers.—The Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Reports are almost daily arriving in 
Leicester, the head-quarters of the ‘ Magna (harta’ ussociations, 
of the breaking up of these societies all over the country. In 
many instances considerable sums of money have §been eubscri- 
bed, and where the money haa not gone into the hands of Dr. 
Kenealy, it is being returned to the subscribers. The Leicester 
committee have a considerabe sum in hand, and with this, it is 


said, it is intended to prosecute Dr. Kenealy for slanders which 
have appeared,’’ 


ANOTHER CHIMPANZER AT THE Lonpon ZooroicaL 
Garpens.— Within the last week or two the Counoil of the Zoo. 
logical Society have procured and deposited in their gardens a 
fine specimen of the chimpanzee. It has just arrive! from Wes- 
tern Africa, having been presented by Captain Lee, the Govor- 
nor of Lagos, It is a male, and about five years old : it is pliy- 
fal and rather timid in disposition and espe ially alarmed vt 
the sight of a horse and cart. It was for some time in captivity 
in Africa before being shipped for this country, It sits up and 
drinks ont of a cup ora spoon, and has learnt to fold its bands 
and to box in a quiet way with its keeper, who can also make it 
laugh a tera fashion of its own, when pleased and caressed. 
This ch:mpanzee is the fourth specimen of the kind which has 
been exhibited in these gardens. The first, which was shown 
here in 1836, and hved but ashort time, was the subject of a 
mock heroic ode by Theodore Hook, which appeared in one of 
the magazines of the time. The second, a male specimen, 
known as ‘ Joey,” was well known to visitors to the gardens. 
He was much taller and stronger than the new chimpanzee. It 
will be remembered that he died about a year ago trom the ef- 
fects ofa cold. a third, but far less interesting specimen, from 
Mr. Jamrac’s collection, was in the gardens for afew weeks 
early in the present summer, | ut it was withdrawn. 


Action By aN Acrress.—At the last Liverpool 
Assizes, an action was brought by Miss Minnie Loder, an actress 
and vocalist, to recover compensation from the National S eam- 
sbip Company for damage to the contents of a box during a 
yoya.e from New York to Liverpool. ‘The plaintiff was a pas- 
senger} by "he Quen, belonging to the defendants, and the box, 
which contained some valuable theatrical dresses, was placed in 
& passage next ber saloon. Daring the voyage a heavy sea broke 
on board and penetrated the box, the result being that the 
dresses were ivjured seriously. ‘Ihe defendants alleged that the 
box was placed in the passage by direction of the plaintiff whe 
refused to have it put in the bold, although she was informed 
that it would be sf r there. They submitted, therefore, that 


there was no negligence on their part, The jury awarded the 
plaintiff £110. 


AttemrtED Ly cnu-Ltaw in Lonpon.—On September 
Ist a desperate attempt was made bya party of watermen to 
throw one of their number into the Tham:s. The man bad it 


is said, acted as the manager of a society formerly known s the 
“Old Barge Club ;” and in that capacity bad to collect subscrip- 
tions from the members, for the prizes given in'an annual match 


regatta. The allegation is that he did not render a correct 
account of the money—indeed, failed to appear on the settling 
day. Jncensed on this account, the offender's effigy was burnt, 
on Anugnst Ist, opposite the Eight Bells publ c-bouse, Blacktriars, 
in presence of a large concourse of indignant bargees. On 
Wednesday, the man ventured into the vicinity of the Uid Barge 
House tavern, was there seized by a body of watermen, burried 
up into the tavern to stand a mock trial, the result of which was 
th t be was unanimously voted to be “lynched. ’ Amid cries of 





hustled to the quay, and would apparently have been pitched 
into the Thame-, bad not a police-sergeant and four officers 
arrived in time to prevent the execution of the mock sentence. 





Inrerestine Geotogicat Discovery at THE SurRReY 
Commerc at Docks ix Lo pon.—A remarkabie disco very has 
been made in the excavations for a new tidal basin at the Surrey 
Commercial Docks. On penetrating some six feet below the 
urface, the workmen everywhere came across a subterranean 
forest bed, abounding in rooted trees of the species still inbab- 
iting Britain. ‘the oak, alder and willow are apparently most 
abundant. The trees are not mineralized, but retain the r veg 
etable character, except that they are saturated with water, and 
in the peat are found vones of the great ox (bs prin'genus) and 
shells, the river cyeles being in some places plentitul No doubt 
is entertained that the bed thus exposed is a continuation of the 
old buried land suriace, which has on several recent occasions 
been brought to the daylight on both sides of ths Thames, no 
tably no the year 1869 at Walthamstow in connectiun with 
reservoirs for the East London Waterworks Company ; in 1862 
-3 at Plumstead Marshes, during excavations for the Southern 
Outfall Sewer ; and a few months since at Westminster on the 
site of the new Aquarium. In each instance the forest bed is 
found buried below the marsh clay, showing that the land has 
sunk below tidal level since the forest flourished. The earliest 
account of it is given by Captai: Perry who repaired |'agenham 

reach, and dug into it some hundred and fifty years since. I 
is well known :o geologists, that this same submerged forest 
tract crops out under the banks of the Thames in several places 
between Woolwich and Erith, and there are Thames watermen 
still living, who knew the trees by the name of ‘ Moorlog” 
(Captain Perry's name for them), and used them for mooring 
their barges. So far the discovery of animal remains at the 
Rotherhithe excavations, bas been limited in comparison with 
those found at Walthamstow, but the correlation of the physical 
features of the two places and the general evidence are held to 
show that the forest belongs to the period of the elk and 
reindeer in the south of England, and possibly to the bronze 
age of pre-historic archeology. The sections at Rotherhithe are 
at present in admirable condition for showing the succession of 
the beds in which the peat and trees occur, and the trees them- 
selves may be seen tm ilu. 


In Reportine THIS YEaR on Scnoors in the English, 
counties of O.ford and Bucks, the Inspector, the Rev, H. Adair 
Pickard, mentions that in one instance he thought that he had 
met with the * religious difficulty.” Indeed it ni. ht naturally 
be expected in Oxford, and expecially in the school supported 
by those who are called *‘the Cowley Fathers;’ so he was not 
surprised when, in answer to his usual question as to the num- 
ber of children in this school withdrawn trom religious instruc- 
tions, the master replied, *‘ Well, sir, there is one boy | have a 
difficulty about, for his mother refuses to allow him to learn the 
passage we agreed upon for recitation.” However, it was not 
the religious difficulty after all, though something akin to it, for 
it turned out thatthe passage selected was Cowper's ‘Joho 
Gilpin,” and tie mother who wag aG:od !emplar, or something 
of that sort, refased to allow her son to leurn anything abouta 
man who * loved liquor.” Mr. Pickard adds that in another 
part of his district Scott's ‘Lady of the Lake” was objecied to,as 
having an immortal tendency. 


JumpiInG oFF Lonpon Bripck ror A Pot or Beer.— 
On the afternoon of August 31st, a party of young men were in 
a tavern near London Bridge, discussing the merits of Captain 
Webb. One of them took up a newspaper and read the account 
of arescue from Battersea Bridge Ove Rawlin then said he 
would bet a pot of beer that he would at once jump off London 
Bridge, and, the wager be ng accepted, they went to the bridge, 
where Rawhn promptly mounted the second arch and dived 
headforemoat into the river. At the time the bridge was crowd- 
ed by pedestrians, and much excitement prevailed. Rawlin im- 
mediately rose to the surface and swam to Old Swan steamboat 
pier. Meanwhile several waterman, who thongbt he had at- 
tempted suicide, rowed after the young man, A rope was thrown 
to him from a steamer, and the man, who was a first-class swim- 
wer, got on to the vessel, 


Tue Scarcity or Oysters In EnGLaNp.—Once more 
the oyster season bas opened, and still at increased prices, Na- 
tive oysters at 33s 6d a dozen and the common sort at 28 may 
well be reckoned prohibitive prices, and to nine-tenths of the 
population oysters sure now a forbidden luxury. In 12 years 
oysters bave increased in price 700 per cent. During that pe- 
riod the English stocks have been more or less kept up by sup- 
plies from Ireland and elsewhere. ‘I ese supplies’ are now 
utterly exhausted. The Irish, like ourselves, have killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and in the last Fishery report of 
the Irish Inspectors, they state that things have gone on from 
bad to worse, and that most of the fisheries there are now ut. 
terly ruined, and unless something is done, and that very 
speedily, that ruin will be contirmed and will become irremedi- 
able, for when an oyster bed becomes so far exhausted that it 
no longer pays to dredge it, mud and filth settle and accumulate 
upon it, and the ground soon becomes wholly untit for oysters, 
A Youne Woman's Swimming Frat.—On Septem- 
ber 1st Miss Agnes Beckwith—a daughter of Professor Beckwith 
of Lambert Baths--swam from London Bridge to the per at 
Greenwich, adjacent to the hospital. Due notice having been 
given cf the contemp! ted exhibition, » steamer was engaged to 
accompany the natatrice. Precirely at five minute past five 
o'clock, Miss Beckwith took the water from a wherry in tront of 
the steamer just below the bridge, and from start to finish she 
literally took her ease on the tide, and was as fresh when she 
got outas when sbe entered the water. She com) leted the dis- 
tance, # trifle over five miles, in exactly once hour and nine min- 
ates. Miss | eckwith won a purse of one hundred pounds and 
golé medal by her feat. She is only just fourteen, 


BravtiryinG THE Beauties.—We clip the following 
from the ‘‘Queen,” a ladies’ newspaper, putlished in London: 
“Mies A. T., thirty yeare lady’s maid in the highest circles of 
England, Paris, and Spain will forward tull descriptions in the 
new and beantiful art of vetting up the face aod eyes in the 
most brilliant style, with other recipes for the toilet standing 


—_———_—_o 4.22 

Sait Fracre.—On August 30th the coachmen of 
Paris celebrated the anniversary of their Patron Saint Fiacre, 
who it appears was burn in Ireland about 600. He came to 
France on a visit to the Bishop of Meaux, and founded a hospi- 
tal for the entertainment of pilgrims and travelers and poor peo- 
ple. The first vebicles which were ured to carry travelers to 
the hospital were called ater the name of the Saint,and the 


cre is also the patron of gardeners, becaure he is reputed to 
have been a great botani and to have euicur ced bis hermi- 
tage with flowers. 
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{From Blackwood'’s Magazine. | 


THE DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER X. 

Next morning was the first of the racemeeting, and 
Yorke, who had never seen any races in India, or in- 
deed anywhere else, would fain have been present, but 
duty forbade. Devotion must have a final canter, and 
moreover Spragge had discovered hard by a neigh- 
boring village, a wall almost a facsimile of that put 
up on the course, stiffer if anything, but with a 
good take-off. ‘* The very thing to practise the little 
horse at ; he’ll do everything else all right enough, 
the game little beggar! but there is no saying how he 
might behave if he came across a new kind of jamp 
for the ‘irst time. Nothing like practice.” And ac- 
cordingly, while all the rest of the station were driv- 
ing down to the race-course, which was at the extreme 
end of the station, on the flank of the native-cavalry 
parade, Yorke and Spragge (for the good-natured fel- 
low had given up the races to accompany his friend) 
cantered across the plain in the other direction in quest 
of the exemplar which the latter had discovered, a 
rare form of enclousure in those parts. In truth, in 
the early morning, with no hounds to follow or ex- 
citement of any sort, it looked a formidable thing to 
face. Yorke, however, did not stop to think, but can- 
tered straight at it ; and the little horse, feeling the 
rider’s purpose in his firm hand and steady grip, 
swerved not to right or left, but cleared the wall 
without touching. 

*“ Bravo!” called out Jerry to his friend on the 
other side ; “ four feet six, if it’s an inch and looks 
five, and that one on the course is barely as much. 
Well done, again!” as Yorke, cantering back, took 
the wall a second time. “What a good-plucked 
little horse it is, to be sure, and he not fourteen three! 
If the pace does not get forced too much, but he has 
time to take his fences quietly, I don’t believe there’s 
one of them can’come near him. Now then, Arty, 

op hiut over just once more and back again, so that 

e may know what a mud wall is like when he sees it, 
and then that will be enough for the old boy.” Which 
feat accomplished, and the grey having had his gallop 
in a circuit over the neighboring fields of young corn, 
while Spragge looked on epprovingly, the two young 
officers returned slowly home. “Oh, by Jove!” said 
Spragge, “I wish I weighed a stone less than you, 
Arty, then you’d have to let me ride, instead of you; 
but these long legs of mine will never be of any use 
for racing,” he continued, looking down ruefully at 
the members referred to, which indeed the diminutive 
pony he bestrode, barely kept from touching the 

ound, 

Yorke had the satisfaction of hearing casually at 
mess that evening, that the commissioner and _ his 
daughter were not at the morning’s races, but were 
expected to be present the next day. 

At last came the eventful morning, with a sky 
cloudless as usual at that season of the year, and a 

leasant fresh air, although it was the middle of 
‘ebruary, so that overcoits and shawls came not 
amiss at first to the occupants of the grand stand. A 
few of the spectators were on horseback, being thus 
able to see the start for the short races, and by cut- 
ting acros¢ to come in at the finixh ; but the majority 
took up their{places in the grand stand, sheltered by 
the roof and by a clump of trees on one side from the 
rays of the rising sun. That spacious editice, which 
could accommodate a hundred persons with ease, yet 
was pretty full on this occasion, was raised on_ pillars 
a few feet above the ground, with space under- 
neath for the scales and for the servants engaged in 
making tea for the ladies. A small space on the left, 
enclosed by hurdles was reserved as a paddock for the 
stewards and jockeys and for the saddling. Besides 
the greater part of the gentry, a considerable number 
of the Europear soldiers at the station were present, 
the men on foot, the sergeants on troopers ; there was 
also a spriukling of sepoys in their white mufti, and 
some two or threé hundred of the lower orders from 
the bazaar, camp-followers for the most part, attracted 
for the nonce by the news that the sahibs were going 
to have a new kind of race—all grave and stolid, and 
for the most part silent ; but it is not easy to be jovial 
at siy in the morning. Yorke, his riding-dress con- 
cealed by a long overcoat belonging to his chum, rode 
down on the pony of the latter, who himself trudged 
on foot, the horse “ Devotion,” led by the native 
groom, following, his tail cut square, his mane plaited, 
and coxered by a regular suit of clothing on which a 
job-tailor had been at work for the past week seated 
on the floorof their veranda, the stuff having been 
bought from a local ped!ar—the horse altogether, as 
Mr. Spragge observed, “ looking a regular bang-up 
racer, and as good as he looks.” 

Yorke, leaving the groom to lead the horse up and 
down among the trees in the rear (Jerry rushing out 
every minute from the front to see that the operation 
‘was properly conducted), takes up his place at first in 
the enclosure, and leaning over the hurdle, looks up 
sideways at the front row of spectators in the stand. 
They are chietly ladies, the gentlemen for the most 





part standing on the seats behind ; but the one face 
he is in search of is not there, and he thinks with a 
sinking heart, that the object for which he has made 
this venture has eluded him, when the sound of car- 
riage-wheels is heard at the back of the stand, and 
Yorke sees from his vantage-ground the heads of the 
commissioner’s mounted orderlies. The view is other 
wise interrupted by people and pillars intervening ; 
but presently there is 4 slight stir among the occu- 
pants of the stand, and room is made for Miss Cun- 
ningham, who takes her place in the front row beside 
Mrs. Polwheedle ; and while greetings are exchanged 
with the other ladies, Yorke thinks how the latter 
seem to sink into utter insignificance beside this peer- 
less creature. He notes, too, that while the appear- 
auce of the other ladies is generally suggestive of 
hurried rising, and further attention to the hair and 
person on their return home, Miss Cunningham’s toilet, 
though perfectly simple, seems as complete and fin- 
ished in its wa as it might be if she were dressed for 
Ascot. And see, her pretty little hat, it is trimmed 
with blue, and there is a blue ribbon round her slender 
neck, 

Can this be mere coincidence ? But while he stands 
wondering how his colors can have become known, 
the young lady looking down, recognizes and greets 
him with a gracious bow and smile, in which the young 
man thinks he can read sympathy and encouragement 
—encouragement for the impending event and also 
for the future. He feels his color come and go, and 
his heart beats high as he lifts his hat and bows in re- 
ply, feeling, too, that the eyes of all the ladies in the 
front row are on him, and his first impulse is to make 
his way to the stand and express his gratitude ; but 
hew to push his way through its occupants to the 
front row ? and how find fitting words betore so many 
people? Abandoning this idea, therefore, as soon as 
conceived, he retires to the back of the enclosure, to 
have a final look at the grey before the saddling-time 
comes. 

“'There’s young Yorke of the native infantry,” ob- 
served Mrs. Polwheedle, as she noticed Miss Cunning- 
ham’s bow; “he’s got a horse in for the steeplechase, 
of all people. I shouldn’t have thought he was one 
of the sort, for that kind of thing; but these subs are 
a harum-scarum lot.” 

* Colonel Falkland says that Mr. Yorke is 
good rider, and I am sure there is nothing 
scarum about him,” replied the young lady. 

“Oh, no, that’s just it; young Yorke always looks 
as if he couldn’t say bo to a goose; and that’s what 
surprised me so, his going in for this steeplechase.” 

“Tf he fails in that accomplishment it is not for 
want of opportunity ” Then the young lady 
stopped; for as Mrs. Polwheedle’s voice was not of 
the lowest, she became conscious of acting as Yorke’s 
champion before all the occupants of the stand. 

The sport provided on this morning was unusually 
good, there being as many as four events on the card, 
besides the steeplechase, which was last on thie list, 
and by general consent the most interesting of all; 
for, besides the exciting nature of the contest in itself, 
it possessed the additicnal attrction of there being no 
less than six entries, whereas for no other race had 
there been more than three competitors. 

The particulars of the competition may be best de- 
scribed by copying the following extract from the 
card of the day :— 

No 5. The Grand Mastaphabad Steerlechase. A cap value 
Rs. 509, presented by Colonel Tartar, —-— Hussars, wita a sweep 
stakes of Rs. 5), half forfeit. Open to all horses } nt fide the 
property of residents at Mustaphabad. Catch-weights. New 
steeplechasecourse, about two miles and a balt. 

1. Mr. Lange’s ——— Hussars, B Cape H. Veteran, Mr, Gowett. 
2. Mr. Scurry’s ——— Hussars, Ch. A. H. Roostum, Owner. 
3. Mr. Chupkin’s 19th Irreg. Cav. Br. C. B. Mure Laura, Owner 
4. Mr. Stride’s H, A., B.S. LB. H. Sentry, Owner. 
5. The Contederates’, Br. \nstr Mare, Maid “arian, Mr, Egan. 
5, Mr. Yorke’s, 76th’ N. L., G. C. B. H. Vevotion, Owner. 

Mr. Gowett was the light weight of the hussars, and 
had already won two flat races at the meeting, with 
horses belonging to officers of the regiment. Egan, also, 
in whose selection of the Indian army for bis profession, 
Newmarket and the home-ring had susta ned an irre- 
parable loss, had carried off more than one event for a 
sporting indigo planter, who it was rumored paid him a 
handsome commission thereon, and now appeared for 
first time on the mysterious mare entered as Maid Mari- 
an, a ragged-hipped animal of undeniable blood and 
power, but with bent knees, and back sinews concealed 
from view by elastic stockings. Maid Marian, who 
seemed to walk lame, took her preliminary canter in 
very stiff fashion, suggestive of age and hard work, but 
went over the first fence in very business-like style. 
Mr. Egan himself, a slight sallow little fellow, with 
smooth face and a small scrubby moustache, who always 
made appearance a secondary consideration to business, 
was attired ina brown garment resembling a decayed 
stable-jacket, with serviceable brown cords and ancient 
top-boots, but looked, as to style of riding, every inch a 
jockey. ‘“ It’s legs and arms that do the business,” he 
observed to Mr. Sniffers of his regiment, when that gen- 
tleman had attempted to banter him on his personal ap 
pearance ; “not what’s outside of ’em. *1’ll tall you 


a very 
harum- 

















what, Sniff, I'll give you two stone over a mile for any- 








thing you like to name, and you shall wear silk tights 
and pumps, if you like,”—an offer which his brother of- 
ficer declined to close with. All the rest were got up 
in regular racing-trim, except Chupkin, who had a wife 
to dress as well as himself, and therefore with virtuous 
self-denial, rode in his regimental jackboots. Mr. Scur- 
ry was especially splendid in scarlet with a white cap, 
and polished tops just arrived from England. Yorke’s 
colors were blue. The young man, in view of a certain 
promissory note rapidly maturing, had prudently re- 
frained from investing in a new saddle for the occasion. 
but had supplied himself with new girths, stirrup-leath- 
ers, and bridle, all strong and serviceable. 

Mr. Scurry’s Roostum, as has been mentioned, was 
a hot favorite at the race ordinary two days before; 
but the circumstances that this sporting young gentle- 
man, had lost both the races ridden by him on two 
different horses on the first day, compared with the 
obvious skill and address displayed by Messrs. Gowett 
and Egan, had depreciated Roostum in public estima- 
tion, and Veteran, a winner of the previous day, was 
now first favorite, with Maid Marian in close attend- 
ance; for although nothing was known about the ante- 
cedents of the latter animal, it was generally under- 
stood that Mr. Egan and his confederate knew what 
they were about. Nevertheless, when Mr. Scurry 
rode Roostum out of the paddock, the beauty of the 
horse and its unusual size for an Arab, contrasted with 
the gummy appearance of the mare and Mr. Lunge’s 
ancient charger, led to a reaction of feeling, more es- 
pecially as ocioon, although very fresh and impe- 
tuous , and almost unseating his rider in his efforts to 
get his head loose, nevertheless cleared the first fence 
in his preliminary canter like a deer ; and before it 
returned to the starting-post, the chestnut Arab was 
almost restored to its position in public estimation. 
The ladies, at any rate, were entirely in favor of the 
pretty creature with the smart jockey, as it bounded 
along with the springy action peculiar to Arabs, toss- 
ng its shapely neck, and ready to jump out of its 
skin. 

The steeplechase-course extended beyond the cir- 
cumference of the ordinary race-course, which it left 
at the quarter-mile post out and rejoined again at the 
distance-post, the run in being parallel to and inside 
the flat course, so that the fences could be set up be— 
forehand without interfering with the previous flat 
races, while the same winning-post served for both. 
Thus the flat course intervened between the stand and 
the straight part of the steeplechase-course, but as the 
former was only wide enough for about half-a-dozen 
horses to run abreast, the spectators would have as 
close a view of the scene as could be desired. The 
direction of the running was from right to left, or in 
the opposite order to the movement of the hand of a 
clock, and there were altogether nine jumps ; first, a 
couple of hedges, which were in fact hurdles covered 
with bushes; then the mudwall, with a little grip on 
the further side from which the material to build it 
had been taken ; then another hedge ; then a hedge 
with a small ditch on either side; then a ditch with a 
bank beyond ; then two more hedges or hurdies ; 
lastly the water-jump, the only really stiff thing in 
the course—a low bank topped with a hedge, and a 
wet and broad ditch beyond. This was about fifty 
yards short of the grand stand and winning-post, so 
that the horse first over would probably win. The 
citch was in fact only a shallow trench about eighteen 
inches deep, but which might have been eighteen feet 
from the look of the thing, although to retain it even 
at that depth in the sandy soil involved a constant 
supply of water, and the station water-carts were at 
work up tothe last moment before. The course, 
— covered with grass, was perfectly level 
throughout, and the fences standing up naked on the 
plain seemed calculated to invite the horses on the 
outside to swerve to the right or left. 

And now the six horses having taken their pre- 
liminary canter, including the conventional leap 
over the first fence and back again, having come 
back to the starting-post opposite the stand, with 
their back to the wet ditch ; and all except Roos- 
tum being perfectly steady, the start is soon effect- 
ed, and away they go at the signal, a little cloud 
of dust rising from their hoofs. Chestnut horses, 
and especially chestnut Araby, are proverbially 
impetuous, and the noble Roostum was no exception 
to the rule. He was hard to hoid when going alone; 
but the clatter of five other horses galloping along- 
side is altogether too much, and in a few seconds he 
breaks away at full speed, nose high in air, his rider 
lying back in the saddle, and in vain trying to hold 
him in. This attitude is not favorable for steeple- 
chasing ; Roostum crashes through the first fence 
without attempting to rise to it, tearing a gap 
about thirty feet wide, through which the others 
follow at a more leisurely pace, and he gets 
through the second in the same way ; but this 
mode of dealing with the wall is not equally 
successful. Charging that in the same blind way, the 
gallant chestnut rolis over heavily on the other side 
shooting his rider still further forward. Fortunately 





the race committee, with considerate forethought, hau 
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ploughed up the light soil beyond the wall, so that Mr. 


proceed with the race ; and he has left the others so 
much bebind, that they have time to avoid running over 
him as they clear the wall, which they all do excep- 
Sentry, whose rider taking the outside, goes so tempt, 
ingly close to the end of the obstacle, that the horse 
swerving evades it altogeher, and Mr. Stride, after two 
or three ineffectual efforts to make him face it again, is 
forced to give up. 

The competitors are now reduced to four. Veteran 
takes up the runniug, and although not going the pace 
with which Scurry led off, Mr. Gowett is evidently try- 
ing to cut the others down. Next comes Chupkin on 
Laura, which had blundered at the wall, although get- 
ting over safely ; next our friend Yorke ; Egan bring- 
ing up the rear some way behind. So far Yorke feels 
that he has got along well; the pace is faster than he 
expected, but the little grey took the wall beautifully. 
The next fence, another covered hurdle, is a mere joke 
for all the horses. The double ditch and hedge is more 
formidable, but again they all get over. Next comes 
the ditch and bank, and Mr. Gowett pulling up Veteran 
to an easy canter, the old horse jumps cleverly on to the 
bank and down the other side. Chupkin, who goes at it 
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preface or hesitation. | 


CHAPTER LIII. 


DESCRIBES HOW TURPIN COMMITTED HIS FIRST ROBBERY 
ON THE HIGHWAY, 


“You must know, Tom,” said Dick, ‘that I cannot! 
boast of anything grand with respect to my parentage. My | 
father was a butcher”— 

“ And so was Wolsey’s,” interrupted Tom. 

“He was generally considered a well todo man by 
his neighbors; but, in the course of time, one or two 
things dropped out that had rather a damaging effect 
his character. 

“It was always their intention to bring me up the 
same trade, but somehow I did not like it. In, fact, I 
was ambitious to be a gentleman. 

‘However, not far from where I was korn, namely, 
at Thaxted in Essex, there was a very large estate and 
a park that was quite overstocked with deer, belonging 
to a magistrate named Sir Thomas Deane. 

“Well, in spite of the strictness which he endea- 
vored to keep up the game laws, and the heavy punish- 





full galop, is less fortunate : bis horse blunders at the | e's he visited upon offenders, somehow or other, the 
top and falls ; again the friendly plough averts further keepers were always reporting the loss of his deer. 


disaster. 
(To be continued m our next.) 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’ 








By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LII.—(Continued.) 


“Nor dol. I feel that it would be quite out of the 
question.” 

“ Well, then, I ask what are we to do. Start another 
subject, Tom, or else let us go back to Sir Ernest Dane.” 

“ No—no, don’t let us do that. I have, believe me, 
heard quite enough sbout him for one night.” 

“Very well. What shall be the new subject?” 

* What should you like ?” 

“Oh! anything ! I am not in the least particular.” 

“Very well. Do you recollect that you made mea 
promise, and repeated it more than once ? Now we are 
as quiet and comfortable, | am sure,as anyone could 
wish to be, and [am sure you will never have a better 
opportunity, and it will be some hours of daybreak, 
and’’— 

“ There, stop— stop! that will do!” 

“ You guess, then, what I am about to say ?” 

“ Of course I do!” 

“ Well.” 

“ You want me to relate some of my back history to 
you ?” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ Before [ made your acquaintance ?” 





“There were about a dosen harum scarum fellows, 
like myself, always hanging about, and having apparent- 
ly nothing to do, and we were everyone of us looked 
upon with the greatest suspicion by Sir Thomas Deane 
and his keepers, though, fur a long time, nothing could 
be brought against us. 

“ One fine night, though, as the whole party of us 
were standing over a fine buck that had just been 
brought down, we heard a loud shout, and before we 
could as much as look round, we found ourselves hemmed 
in by keepers and various other people belonging to the 
estate. 

“ Resistance was almost useless, but we showed fight, 
and one or two managed to get off, but the remainder, 
myself included, were captured, handcuffed, and lodged 
in the village cage, round which guard was kept until 
the morning, when we were marshalled into the pre- 
sence of the magistrate, Sir Thomas Deane. 

“He scowled upon us when he entered, and took his 
seat upon the bench. 

“You may depend he treated the case in a summary 
manner. He found us all guilty, and committed us to 
the assizes. 

“As it so happened, we had not long to wait, for on 
the Monday following the assizes commenced, and our 
ease came on for hearing on Wednesday. 

“The evidence against us was very conclusive, so the 
jury brought us in guilty, and the judge sentenced them 
all very heavily, with the exception of myself, who he let 
off lightly so he said, because I was the youngest of them 
all, and the only evidence against me was that I was 
standing with the others. I ought to have told you that 
my father got a counsel to defend, and the line he 


“Exactly; befure I had the honor of your acquaint-| adopted was that I was passing throagh the park at the 


” 

“ Well, then, if you are inclined to listen, I will tell 
you all, from my birth upwards.” 

“ You need not go quite so far back as that.” 

“ Very well. But there is a condition, Can you guess 
it ?” 

“T can.” 

“If we are here, then, to-morrow night, as we are to 
night, that you will relate your life, for | am very anx- 
ious to hear it. I know it must be full ot interest,” 

A slight shade overspread Tom’s count:nance, as 
Dick spoke, but it disappeared almost immediately, as 
he replied— ’ f ; 

“T do not know what your opinion will be as to its 
interest, but I can tell you beforehand that it will be 
rather a sad affair.” 

“Oh! never mind that! Mine is not altogether cheer 
ful, but you must promise to return the compliment be- 
fore I begin.” 

“1 will and now start at once.” 

“ Don’t be too impatient! I must have time to think 


it over a little. But don’t you see how low the fire is?” 


“IT do now, but I didn’t when you spoke.” 

“It must be replenished. Why, 1 do believe if we 
had left it a quarter of a hour longer, it would have gone 
out altogether.” 

“Yes; a fire soon dies out when it once takes the 
turn. Stop a minute, and I'll soon have more fuel.” 

“ But it seems a great shame to destroy such hand- 
some furniture.” 

“[t does, I quite agree with you; but it cannot be 
helped. Can it ?” 

**[ don’t see how it can.” ; 

“iend me the jemmy, then, and I'll soon have this 
one to pieces.” 

So saying, ‘Tom dragged one of the chairs tow ards the 
fire, and, having received the crowbar from Dick he 
very quickly broke it up into fragments. 

He placed a good half upon the fire. 

“ Now, Dick,” he said, as he reseated himself, and 
leaned back in the chair, “ I’m allattention, so just make 
@ start.” 


time and stopped to see what was going on, and so came 
to be apprehended. I therefore got off with six months’ 
imprisonment in the county jail, with hard labor. 

‘But I found it terribly irksome and disagreable, 
and before in had been in prison a fortnight I made up 
my mind to escape. 

“An opportunity soon afterwards occured, and I 
availed myself of it, and after some trouble, did get 
free. 

““Thaxted was very quickly left behind me, and I 
shaped my way directly for London. Of course, I had 
no money in my pocket; the jailors took good care of that. 
I was, besides, clothed in the prison dress, and this it 
was imperative I should get rid of, or I should be dc- 
tected and apprehended immediately. 

“T was walking a'ong the London road, turning these 
things over in my mind, when I heard someone coming 
towards me at a sharp trot. It was just getting day- 
break. 

“Now, what shall I do?” I thought to myself. ‘ Here 
is some one coming, who doubtless possesses the very 
a-ticles so necessary for me to have. Shall I strain a 
point for once, and take them from him ?”’ 

“ The traveler [ could hear coming nearer and nearer. 

“It must be so,” I said. “ Such a chance will perhaps 
never happen again; and, now I have gone so far, I am 
determined not to be caught and taken back to jail.” 
“So, having come to this resolution, I drew aside into 
the shadow of the hedgerow, and waited for the traveller 
to pass me. 

“In a minute or two I saw his horse’s head on a level 
with me, and shouting, ‘Stand!’ in as loud and as gruff 
a voice as I could assume, I darted out from my place 
of concealment, and caught the horse by the bridle. 
“Stand!’ I said again; ‘Iam a desperate man! Your 
money or your life !’ 

You shall have neither, you villain!” said a voice 
which I recognized instantly. ‘Take that!” 

“ It was the voice of Sir Thomas Deane. 

“Chance, then, had thus strangely brought about a 
meeting between us. 

“‘T was rather startled, you may guess, and almost 





“ Very good,” said Turpin, who, after a premonitory frightened, for this was the first affair of the ‘kind in 
Seurry sustains no serious injury, although uvable to/ahem! commenced lhe story of his life without further which I had ever been engaged. 
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‘* When Sir Thomas said, ‘ Take that!’ I saw a faint 

flash, and heard a click. 

“He had aimed a pistol at me, but it missed fire. 

« He uttered a curse as ho found this was the case, 
but before it was well out of his mouth I had sprung 
upon him, wrestled the pistol from his grasp, and dealt 
him a heavy blow on the head with the butt end of it. 

“ He fell of his horse at once. 

“ T was rather scared, I can tell you, when J saw the 
effects of my blow, but I felt I had gone too far to retreat, 
so I stooped down and began to rifle his pockets. 

“T founc in thema considerable sum of moncy, for 
he had been up to London to draw some money out of 
the bank. I also took a handsome gold watch, of which 
I knew he was excessively proud, and several other arti- 
cles of less value. 

“| had done all this without finding him give the 
least signs of life, but he now began to be aroused. 

“Thinking it best to be prepared, 1 went up to his 
horse, which was standing still cnough in the middle of 
the road, and took the other pistol from the holster. 

“When I got back to Sir Thomas, he was sitting up 
in the road and rubbing his head in a very lugubrious 
fashion. 

“Thad not done with him yet. 

“Come, Sir Thomas, arouse yourself: Strip off your 
clothes immediately; or if you don’t like to do that, I 
will put a bullet through you skull, and take them after 
you are dead, which will save you of trouble. 

“T could see Sir Thomas shook a little at this, and 
like a prudent man he began to divest himself of his 
clothes. 

“ He pulled off bis coat. 

“Then his vest. 

“ He would have stopped, but a menace caused him 
to proceed.” 

“ He took off his cravat and rufiles, and then his 
shirt. 

“ He paused again. 

“Be quick,’ said I;‘off with your breeches and 
boots!’ 

“ He looked at me in amazement; but finding I was 
terribly in ernest, complied.” 

“He took it very quietly, I think,” said ‘Tom; ** didn’t 
he ?” 

“He did! The fact is, he was only half conscious of 
what he was about. A good crack with a pistol is 
apt to have a confusing effect.” 

“T believe you. However goon. What did you do 
when he had stripped himself ?” 

“Why, I stripped of my own clothes in a twinkling, 
and attired pean * in his, 

“«There,’ said I,-when | had done. ‘ You needn't 
look so down. You can put on the clothes I have just 
taken off.” 

“ He glared at me for a moment and then began scramb- 
ling them on. 

“Tf you hadn’t been so particular after your deer, one 
or two of which you could very well afford to spare, this 
would not have happened. Do you recol'ect me?’ I said; 
‘Iam Jack Palmer, whom you sentenced a little back 
at the assizes.” 

“ Jack who?” said Tom King. 

“Jack Palmer. I forgot to tell you that is my right 
name.” 

“Oh! indeed !” 

“Yes, I assumed the name of Richard ‘Turpin some 
time afterwards.” 

“The deuce you did! However, go on with your 
story.” 

“He recollected my name of course. 

“*Qurse you, you villain!’ he said. ‘Curse you! I 
wish you had been hanged !” 

“«T daresay you do! Good morning, Sir Thomas ! a 
pleasent journey! ‘his seems to be a nice little bit of 
horseflesh, I’ll borrow that, too, 

‘So saying, I jumped on the horse’s back, and turned 
his head towards London. 

“To my surprise. as I rode off, I actually heard Sir 
Thomas give vent to a chuckling laugh, which sounded 
more like a gander in the last agonivs of stragulation 
than anything else. ; 

“A sharp canter, though, soon left him far behind.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 
RELATES HOW TURPIN STOLE HIS CELEBRATED MARE 
BLACK BEss. 

“ And so that was your first little adventure on the 
road, was it, Dick ?” 

“It was.” 

“Well, all Ican say, you did things ina very bold 
aud creditable manner.” 

“ Rather ! but you have not heard the best of the joke,” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“This. Iwas just entering London when I found 
what it was Sir Thomas was so spasmodically laughing 
about.” 

“Ob! what was it?” 
‘© When I took off my prison clothes, and gave th m 
to him to put on, I forgot to”— 








(Te be continued in our next.) 
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Useful and Interesting Knowledge. }and even with helpers the train load does not exceed| A New Expiosive.—* Nature” has a note on a new 
\the average of 130 tons. Making all reasonable al-|and remarkably destructive engine of warfare now un- 
* Narrow-Guace Rairoaps.—The directors of the |lowance for grades, curves, and helpers, we will have| dergoing artillery experiment in England known as the 

Cheap Transportation Association met in New York fairly a 200 ton capacity without an increase of cost. |“ water shell.” The chief merit of the invention—made 
City on September 14th. John Hornish addressed |The Buffalo and Erie road has the grades to admit} by Mr, Abel—consists in filling an ordinary shell with 
the meeting on the supericrity of the Narrow-Guage|the capacity in the locomotives. In 1869 the cost of| water instead of with an explosive agent. A small 
to standard guage railroads. Referring to the operat-|its train mile was 91 cents, distributed as follows:|cylinder, containing from a quarter to a half ounce of 
ing expenses of railroads, he said : Maintenance of road, 23 cents; repairs of machinery, | gun cotton and a little fullminate of mercury, is attached 
oT 1 gross expenses and gross recei ts|54 cents; total, 4.55 mills per ton mile on an average |to the fuse and iaserted into the water-filled shell, and 
ene annem gree bse h g t P q of 200 tuns to the train. The Philadelphia and Read-| owing to the almost incompressible character of water, 
tee ty Gree ee ona pote Gierenes whe a ing Railroad train loads 300 tons east; small return | the explosion of this seemingly triffling charge is said 
eas yo Givide ge de ae, freights average 200 tons; average cost per train mile|to produce more violent effects than have been attained 

oh = —_ oe ger ye eileen an ym “jabout 85 cents, or per ton mile, 44 mills. This Read-| by any otter means. We are told that: 

adh | ~ ~y sone ant po rton mile on oa ing road may be claimed as an exceptional case. If} A 16 pounder (eylindro-conoida) shell filled with six- 
fo urd moabams twents soni viz the New York Central, |8® It is fairly paralleled by the Festining narrow|teen ounces ot gunpowder, was broken by the explosion 
the Erie, the Pennsylvania Central, and the Baltimore |S¥ge, upon which the average ton mile is 30 per cent} of this charge into 29 fragments, The detonation of a 
d Ohio, is eight miils per ton mile, and the lowest |less. Both these roads have grades in favor of the} quarter of an ounce of gun-cotton confined in a shell of 
ponent ng tay. iff i A ed , mills per ton mile: that |!oads; they have an unlimited mineral business exclu- precisely the same construction and weight, the chamber 
ayes» 8 “lls a both ut aa ru for interest and|Sively under their own control, and a limited return being filled up with water and tightly closed, burst the 
” “de oye head - : t ny second annual report of |204 general business. They are fair parallels in this,|shell into 121 fragments, which were violently dis 
— eed ace ne sn 9 Erie Canal 1873). First | but in return loads the Reading road has a vast ad-| persed. A corresponding charge of gun cotton, confined 
ye single-track roads exceed this average, from nine|Yntage in grades, an advantage equal at least to one/ip a third similar shell, the chamber being filled with 
to twelve mills being the average gross tariff. These mill per ton mile.” ., |air, did not burst the shell when detonated; the resulting 
facts, tabulated on the most favorable average, will The following in reference to narrow-guage rail- gases found vent through a minute perforation in the 
etend thus : roads in Ohio, will be read with interest: . plug or serew-stopper ot the the sheli. One ounce of 
, Alliance is one of the most pleasantly situated | gun-cotton confined in a similar shell, filled up with 


¢ = NetG inn ‘Cente Net towns of Ohio, and owes its existence to its being| water, broke it up into 800 fragments, but in addition 
“Ee ‘Ruceipts. Gost. penses. Profit. | the crossing place of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and |there were two pounds one ounce of the shell almost 
14 mills. $35,000,000 8 mills. $20,000,000 $15,000,000 |Chicago, and Cleveland and Pittsburg railroads, and 


pulverized by force of the explosion brought to bear 
12 mills. 30,000,000 8 mills, 20,000,000 10,000,000|has a population of about six thousand. Although upon the metal through the agency of the confined water. 
10 mills. 25,000,000 8 mills, 20,000,000 5,000,000 over one hundred passengers and freight trains pass Beside the increased destructiveness of this extremely 
8 mills, 20,000,000 8 mills. 20,000,000 Nothing. | by it daily, few but commercial travelers stop over or simple device, an even greater recommendation is its 
“*At the average of 12 mills gross tariff and 8 know much of its beauties and capabilities. Its com- saving of expense, enabling even the most economical 
mills net cost the profits will fairly cover the interest |mercial importance has been detracted from, by the governments to feel that they may afford the occasional 
on the cost of a double-tracked road, with first-class |cireumstance that its two railway 8 are under the con- luxury of a war if they can kill five times as many ene- 
equipments and appointments, and at an average of trol of the Pennsylvania Company, which has killed mies at less than half price. 
8 mills the entire investment becomes worthless. It|off competition, and the charges for freight from 
is therefore evident that if our standard roads were New York and Philadelphia are about as high to It APPEARS AS THE RESULT of some interesting experi- 
given to the public for nothing they could not make Alliance as to Chicago. Hence business men and ments recently made in Berlin, that while a bar of or- 
the tariff rates required. If the rates on bulk freight manufacturers prefer going to more distant places, dinary brenze was utterly incapable of bearing a strain 
were made at less than the average cost the rate on|Where there is competition. The Alliance people, amounting to ten tons to the square inch, a bar of phos- 
all other freight would have to be advanced beyond however, have determined to relieve themselves from or-bronze bore this strain applied as tensile more than 
an equitable pro rata. As good merchandising re-|the incubus of a narrow principled monopoly—as all | 499 009 times before given way. A second bar of the 
quires that ‘staples’ shall yield average cost, so good|monopolies are. They are busy constructing, with |. 1% phospor-bronze actually withstood 147,880 appli- 
railroading requires that bulk freights shall yield |means raised among themselves and along the route, cations of a load of twelve and one half tons to the square 
average cost. Beyond this railroading business be-|a narrow or three-foot guage railway, inch without fracture. This article has now come into 
comes unsafe, certainly unjust and unequal, where an| As the narrow guage is now ali the fashion, it will be| |p onsive use in Europe for the great bearings of the 
interest on the investment has to be provided for, By jexcusable to say afew more words about the one in plates in general rolling mills, aud for conicle gearing 
tabulating the same facts on a narrow-guage road we|question. Its object is to develop a new and exceed:| i) yniversal rolling mills. It has also been applied with 
will get the following exhibit : ingly rich belt of the coal fields and iron mines in/ pose advantage not only in the making of pinions, but 
NARROW GAUGE ROAD. Northeastern Ohio, and at the same time to give to Al- in the driving axles in mills, in the latter case the su- 
T"1Gross Avg.Net —'T’! Gross Total liance the benefits of competition in the transport of 


STANDARD GUAGE ROADS. 
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* Avg. Ta’f 
Rate 


OL POOR LID 


OME SIR 


4 auewertee 


» Receipts. Cost. 2 xpenses. Profit 
8 mills. $20,000,000 5 mills. $12,500,000 $7,520,000 


passengers and freight. Starting from Alliance, as its 


periority seeming to depend not on the hardness, but on 
the great resistance, the arbors in the phospor-bronze 


. : tral point, it is to extend northward to Southington,|,_:_°. os Z . : 
Ils. 17,501,000 5 mills. 12,500,000 5,000,000 — 7 mong, ee Ry : *| twisting mach less than forged iron, and not breaking 

6 mills 15,000,000 5 mills. 12,500,000 2,500,000 raha mat oe tike cast iron. 

5 mills. 12,500,000 5 mills. 12,500,000 Nothing, F i —e 









































thirtp miles east of Cleveland. ‘his northern division 
is thirty miles long and opens to the lake and interior 
markets a recently discovered and extensive bed of 
block coal, worth from 50 cents to $1 more per ton in 
the market than ordinary coal, owing to its freedom 


Tue Exports or Steam Encines From Great Bri- 
rain —The value of the steam engines exported from 
the United Kingdom has slightly declined this year. It 
amounted to May 31st to £1,090,717, as compared with 
: ‘ : £1,253,484 in the corresponding period of 1874, and £1,- 
from sulphur. This end of the line also opens up vast 106,441:iz the corresponding periods of 1873. In these 
beds of kidney ores, while the route south of Allliance,| totals May in each of the three years figured for £274,- 
is equally rich in the supplies of the celebrated Black 317,£331,621, and £245,325 Tespectively. The ag- 


. Band ores and literally inexhaustible coal-fields. te value of the steam engines exported to Mav 31st 
railroads, all of which gues to the benefit of commerce.| From Alliance southward the projected line has for thy ponenrn British "India ws £140269, as compared 


At the rate of 8 mills, where the standard road becomes | jts objective point the city of Wheeling. Thus one end| q; AAT O08 fe the cesvennendinn pesied of 1874. and 
bankrupt, the narrow gauge earns 10 per cent. on the |of the line will reston Lake Erie, pos, all the lake porte mb wneiee soled of 1573; to Gere 
cost of a double track and $2,500,000 for a contingent | markets, and the other on the Ohio River, which com- many, to £129,678, as against £163,323 and £172,759 
and sinking fund ; and bulk or staple freights can be|mands all the Southern markets. At Bowerstown, on in the corresponding periods of 1874 and 1873; to Aus- 
reduced without injury to investment or unjust discri-|the Pan-Handle line, the Lake Erie, Alliance and tralia, to £94,716, against £108,936 and £64 658 in the 
mination, and pro rata against other freight near 40 per| Wheeling Railway meets the Cleveland and Kiaboga| jy the corresponding periods of 1874 and 1878; and to 
cent. below the average rate on standard roads; as in Valley Kailway, also to be a narrow gauge. From the| 99 627 against £75,217 and £73,808 in the corres- 
standard roads we must safely estimate the rate on bulk point of intersection into Wheeling, the line is to be the ponding ‘periods of 1874 and 1873. Our exports ofsteam 
freights at average cost—that is, 5 mills. T he local| common highway for the business of both companies | engines have increased this year to Russia, France and 
and other classes will yield the profit of 3 mills, a8|"The new company also occupy a rich coaland ‘iron belt,. Spaiu; but decreased to Germany, Italy, Egypt, Brazil, 
they certainly now yield 4 mills on standard roads, to|and, like the Alliance line, will accommodate a large British India and Australia.—British ‘Trade Journal, 
cover interest on investment and sinking fund. population at present unsupplied with railway transit. —= 
The railway, from Cleveland to Bowerstown, is 
yraded, bridged, and ready for the rails—a distance of 
about 100 miles; and the Northern Division of the 


“ From this table it will be observed that the aver- 
age tariff of 8 mills gives an interest on the cost ofa 
double-track road and also a Jarge contingent fund, and 
that the capital is not impaired until the average comes 
below 6 mills. By comparing the two tables, the fol- 
lowing startling facts must arrest attention : The aver- 
age tariff rates, 12 and 8 mills, makes $10,000,000 per 
annum on the same business in favor ef narrow-gauge 





“In the belief that the foregoing sharp contrast of 
the two systems of roads sutticiently displays their 
respective and relative merits, we are now prepared 
to advance to the examination of the vital point in 
this question of cost rates and profits. Can this busi- 
ness be done by a narrow-guage road of equivalent 
truckage equipment and appointments for the aver- 
age cost of tive mills per ton mile? If so, we need 
noi trouble ourselves much about the average tariff 
rates, as they can always stand in favor of narrow- 
guage roads—as 8 to 12—since the net. cost stands as 
5 to 8 under circumstances of the most favorable com- 
parison to standard roads. On roads where the aver- 
age train load is 200 tons, the average train mile 
must cost $1, and this is equal to five mills per ton 
mile. Should the average train load be less than 200 
tons, the average cost must be proportionately less 


THE AMOUNT OF SAND-PAPER annually produced in the 
United States is estimated at 200,000 reams. Formerly 
it was made of ordinary brown paper, glue and sand. At 
Alliance Narrow Gauge is well under way, and will] present, for the most part the paper is made of old rope; 
probably be opened for traffic about November Ist.|the best quality of glue is used, and, instead of sand 
Here, it will be seen, is a very important narrow-| pulverixed quartz of flint. By this means a superior 
gauge system building up rapidly in the very heart of| fabric is produced, of a constantly uniform grade, and 
the mineral regions of Northeastern Ohio, of which| at so low a price that the use of it has become greatly 
nearly 100 miles are in successfvl operation, and 200 extended, large quantities being exported to Europe, 
more soon to be completed. It is a noteworthy fact of | South America, the Pacific Islands and elsewhere. For 
large public interest, that these “cheap narrow-gauge|emery paper and emery cloth a large demand has been 
railways” which are being built mostly with local| created by the finished iron work in steam engine shops, 
capital. Instead of costing from $40,000 to $50,000 | the sewing machine factories and other simiiar industries, 
per mile, which placid railways beyond the reach of| which require them for polishing purposes. 
most localities, these “little” railways, as somebody - 
has not inaptly called them, but which can do a giant’s| TnerE ARE ELEVEN BANKS on the joint-stock prin- 
t V ; work, cost under $19,000 a mile, including equipments. | ciple in England, with an aggregate capital of $46,750,- 
than five mills—and if the cost can be made less than] As their operating expenses are in about the same|000, In one they reported deposits to the amount of 
five mills, then by so much less the road will have the | ratio to cost, it will not be difficult to realize the fact $494,800,000. One paid sixteen per cent. dividend ; 
margin to cover fluctuations in waste and contingen-| that they are to oceupy hereafter an important place | two, fifteen; two, ten; two, eight ; and two, six. Their 
cies, for which there can be no calculation made. in our railway system. losses by the recent failures were $4,927,500. 

“In 1871 the cost per train mile on the Pennsylva- ‘ 
nia Central Railroad was 95 cents. This road is em-| Leap AND UDICATIONS OF SILVER have been discov- 
barrassed by 95-feet grades and very sharp curves,|ered on several farms in Hartland, Vt., and parties are 
which limit the capacity of the locomotives to 90 tons, |organizing for immediate work in developing the mines. 








One TAKEN FROM THE newly discovered mine at Berk - 
shire, Vermont, yielded at assay $90 of gold to the ton 
and 30 per cent. of copper. 
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Tue Propvuct oF Iron anv SreEt in THE UnitED 
States.—The American Iron and Steel Association 
have published complete statistics of the production 
of all forms of iron and steel in the United States, in 
1872, 1873, and 1874, of which the following is a par- 
tial summary : 

Products, net tons, pig iron, 1872, 2,854,550; 1873, 
2,868,278; 1874, 2,689,413. 

All rolled iron, including nails, 1872,1,941,992; 1873, 
1,966,445; 1874, 1,839,560. 

All rolled iron, including nails and excluding rails, 
1872, 941,992; 1873, 1,076,368; 1874, 1,110,147. 

Rails of all kinds, 1872, 1,000,000; 1873, 890,077; 
1874, 729,413. 

Bessemer steel rails, 1872, 
1874, 144,944. 

Tron and all other rails, 1872, 905,930; 1873, 761,062; 


94,070; 1873, 129,015; 
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Procress or ENcINEERING—ADpRESS OF Sir JouN 
HaAwksHAW BEFORE THE Brivisn Assocration.—At 
the meeting of the Briti-h Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science which took place at Bristol on 
August 25th, Sir John Hawkshaw delivered the 
address, devoting himself especially to the histor 

and progress of engineering. Inventions, he said, 
were lost and found again. The art of casting bronze 
over iron was known to the Assyrians, though it has 
only lately been introduced into modern metallurgy; 
and patents were granted in 1609 for processes con- 
nected with the manufacture of glass which had been 





where a government may wisely contribute in some 
form to undertakings which, without such aid, would 
fail to obtain the necessary support. Speaking of 
accidents on railroads, Sir John said that they were 
fewer now than they had been; indeed, that there is 
only one passenger injured in every 4,000,000 miles 
traveled, or that, on an average, a person may 
travel 100,000 miles each year for forty years, 
and the chances be slightly in his favor of his 
not receiving the slightest injury. After alluding 
to the immense progress in the manufacture of giant 
guns, the speaker concluded thus: (Great works were 








practiced centuries before. An inventor in the reign 
of Tiberius devised a method of producing flexible 
ylass, but the manufactory of the artist was totally 
destroyed in order to prevent the manufacture of 








1874, 584,469. 

Steel rails, 1872, 15,000; 1873, 9,430; 1874, 6,739. 

Kegs of eut nails and spikes, 1872, 4,065,322; 1873 
4,024,704; 1874, 4,912,180. 

Merchantable Bessemer steel other than rails, 1872, 
16,430; 1873, 27,985; 1874, 31,635. 

Total of merchantable Bessemer steel, 1872, 110,500 ; 
1873, 157,000; 1874, 176,579. 

Crucible cast-steel, 1872, 27,260; 1873, 82,786; 1874, 


34,128. 

Open-hearth steel, 1872, 3,000; 1873, 3,500; 1874, 
7,000. 

All other steel, 1872, 7,740; 1873, 13,714; 1874, 
6,353. 


Blooms from ore and pig-iron, 1872, 58,000; 1873, 
62,564; 1874, 61,670. 

From the above summary two inferences are plain, 
first, this country produced in 1874 much more iron 
and steel from pig iron to the finished product than 
any person familiar with the trade has ever imagined. 
Of pig iron we produced only 178,865 net tons less 
than in 1873. Of all rolled iron, rails included, we 
produced only 126,885 net tons less than in 1873, and 
of rolled iron, including rails, we actually produced 
33,779 net tons more than in 1872. Secondly, the 
ability of the country to consume iron and steel since 
the occurrence of the panic is greater than has been 
generally recognized, otherwise so much of these pro- 
ducts would not have been made. 





Steet Pens.—The manufacture of metallic pens was 
commenced in England—Birmingham—about the year 
1816, but it is only from 1830 that this industry can 
really date. At the present moment the manufacture 
has largely exten 'ed ; it is localized at the town above 
named and at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in France, and with 
the exception of those two places only two establish- 
ments exist for the trade—one in Berlin and the other 
in New York. At Birmingham there are eleven manu- 
factories, each of which produces annually 1,200,000 
gross (twelve dozen each) of pens. Upto 1846 France 
had to depend for the article on England, from which 
country were vbtained all the metallic pens which were 
used throughout the world. The progress of the 
French manufacture, fettere 1 almost at the outset by the 
events of 1848, was afterward very rapid; and at the 

reseut moment the annual production of one of the 
rench houses is about 2,200,000 gross of pens and 
120,000 gross of pen-holders, figures which except those 
of the first English firms. In their fabrication 720 
women and 180 men are employed ; the motive power 
for the machinery is equivalent to 200 horses ; while 
200 tons of steel, besides a quantity of raw material, 
such as copper, pewter, wood for holders, pasteboard 
for boxes, &c., are used. About one-half of the produce 
is consumed in France, the remainder being exported. 


Invotuntary Bankruptcy Cases in THE UNITED 
States.—Under the amended Bankruptcy act it re- 
quires one-third in number of a debtor’s creditors hold- 
ing claims amounting to one-fourth in value of the 
amount of all the claims against the debtor to throw him 
into involuntary bankruptcy. It is frequently extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, for creditors of a debtor 
whose business is of an extensive character, and whose 
accounts are of a complicated nature, to ascertain, with- 
out their debtor’s consent, what is the “ third in number 
and fourth in value” required by law to enable them to 
successfully proceed against him. Under the amended 
act, a“debtor cannot enter into voluntary bankruptcy 
unless his assets will pay thirty per cent. of his debts, 
and most all the “ involuntary” cases in bankruptcy now 
consists of those in which the insolvent’s assets will not 
pay thirty per cent. of his debts, and on which he ob- 
tains the consent of his creditors to become an “ invol- 
uotary ” bankrupt, he furnishes them with information 
so that they cao solve the “one-third ,in number and 
one-fourth in value” problem. 





THE NUMBER OF MILES OF RAILWAY IN GREAT BriTAIN 
has been more than doubled since 1854. At that time 
there were 8,053 miles open for traffic; last year there 
were 16,449 miles. The capital paid up has increased 
in the same time from $1,430,438,970 in 1854, to $3,- 
049,479,655 in 1874. The receipts from traffic have 
risen from about $100,000,000 in 1855, to $284,000,000 








copper, silver and gold from becoming depreciated. 
Two thousand years ago when Demetrius wished to 
cut acanal through the Isthmus of Corinth the same 
objection, that the adjoining seas were of different 
levels, was raised and dismissed, that had been biought 
against the practicability of the Suez Canal. Passing 
rapidiy over the metallurgical skill and knowledge of 
the ancients from Egypt to China, the early perfec- 
tion in Egypt of the art of building ia stone and in 
Mesopotamia with brick, Sir John dwelt briefly on 
their skill in matters of irrigation and drainage. 
Egypt was probably far better irrigated in the days 
of the Pharaohs than it is now; and Lake Meris, of 
which the remains have been explored by M. Linant, 
was a reservoir made by one of the Pharaohs, and 
supplied by the flood waters of the Nile. It was 150 
square miles in extent, and was retained by a bank or 
dam 60 yards wide and 10 high, which can be traced for 
a distance of thirteen miles. This reservoir was capable 


this class has been undertaken on so vast a scale since, 
even in these days of great works. Twenty-three cen- 
turies ago the city of Agrigentum possessed a system 
of sewers, which, on account of their large size, were 
thought worthy of mention by Diodorus. This is nvt, 
however, the first record of towns being drained. The 
well knowa Cloaca Maximo, which formed part of the 
drainage system of Rome, was built some two centu- 
ries earlier, and great vaulted drains passed beneath 
the palace mounds of unburnt brick at Nimroud and 
Babylon, and possibly we owe the preservation of many 


Chaldzea, to the very elaborate system vf pipe drainage 
discovered in them and described by Loftus. A high 
tribute to the wonderful engineering capacities of the 
Romans was paid. Wars, with all their attendant 
evils, often indirectly benefited mankind, as when, un- 
der the Romans or Napoleon, great systems of roads 
and biidges were instituted fir military purposes. 
Roads followed the tracks of Rome’s legions into the 
most distant provinces of the empire. Three hundred 
and seventy-two great ronds are enumerated, together 
more than 48,000 miles in length, aceording to the itin- 
eracy of Antoninus. The water supply of Rome during 
the first century of our own era would suffice for a popu- 
lation of 7,000,009, supplied at the rate at which the 
present population of London is supplied. After the 
ruin caused in |EKurope by the incursions of Oriental 
hordes that cared nothing for roads and bridges, and 
the comparatively impractical period of Mohammedan 
supremacy, a great building age began in the tenth 
century and lasted through the tiirteenth. While the 
building of cathedrals progressed on all sides in Ku- 
rope, works ofa utilitarian character, which concern 
the engineer, did not receive such encouragement, 
excepting perhaps in Italy. The impulse given to road 
making in the early part of the last century, soon ex- 
tended to canals and means for facilitating locomotion 
and transport generally, though it was not until the in- 
troduction of the steam engine that engineering works 
to the extent they have since been carried out became 
possible or necessary. A rapid glance was taken at the 
progress of mechanical sk‘ll in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics and the immense growth of steam traf- 
fic on the ocean, traffic which a distinguished member 
of the association had said at one of its meetings forty 
years ago was impossible. Similar advancement had 
been recorded in the department of telegraphy, and 
what a splendid success had not the railroads proved ! 
The railways in the British islands now produce, or 
rather save to the nation, a much larger sum annually 
than the gross amount of all the dividends payable 
to the proprietors, without at all taking into account 
the benefit arising from the saving in time. The 
benetits under that head defy calculation, and cannot 
with any accuracy be put into money; but it would 
not be at all overestimating this question to say that 
in time and money the nation gains at least what is 
equivalent to 10 per cent. on all the capital expended 
on railways. It follows that wherever a railway can 

be made at a cost to yield the ordinary interest of 
money, it is in the national interest that it should be 

made. Further, that though its cost might be such 

as to leave a smaller dividend than that to its pro- 

prietors, the loss of wealth to so small a section of 

the community will be more than supplemented by 





of irrigating 1,200 square miles of country. No work of 


done ia former ages. Some things have been better 
done than in those earlier times, but not all. In what 
we choose to call the ideul we do not surpass the anci- 
ents. In what depends on the accumulation of experi« 
ence we ought to excel our forerunners. Engineering 
depends largely onexperience. Nevertheless, in future 
times, whenever difficulties shall arise or works have to 
be accomplished for which there is no precedent, he 
who has to perform the duty may step forth from any of 
the walks of life, as enginee-s have not unfrequently 
hitherto done. The marvellous progress of the last two 
generations should make every one cautious of predict 
ing the future. We know we cannot create a force ; we 
can, and no doubt shall, yreatly improve the application 
of those with which wefare acquainted. What are called 
inventions can do no more than tais, yét how much every 
day is being done by new machines and instruments ! 
‘The telescope extended our vision to distant worlds¢ 
The spectroscope has far outstripped that instrument, 
by extending our powers of analysis to regions as re- 
mote. Postal deliveries were and are great and able 
organizations, but what are they to the telegraph ? 
Need we try to extend our vision into futurity farther ? 
Our present knowledge, compared to what is unknown 
even in physics, is infinitesimal. We may never dis- 
cover a new foree—yet, who can tell ? 


Amecican Locomotives 1x Russia.—The first ten 
locomotives were imported to St. Petersburg in 1872, 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, 
followed by twenty more from the same firm, and last 
Smmer fifty more were contracted for at the Grant 
Factory in New Jersey. The great moment of this in- 
cipient trade will be apparent from the fact, that 
there is an immense field here open for their import, 


of the interesting remains found in the brick mounds of for many generations to come, the railroad line to 


Russia having just begun to develop on a greater 
scale, those in operation hardly reaching to 18,000 
English miles up to this day. The small locomotives 
heretofore built in Russia, at the rate of 100 to 120 
only a year, also those imported from Germany, 
France, and Belgium, were all built for consumptng 
of wood for fuel, till the agent of the Philadelphia 
firm had brought the attention of the consumption 
departments to the fact that anthracite coal of best 
quality can be found around the town of Worenesk, 
in Southern Russia, extending over 180 miles, and 
that whole regions were abounding with it in the 
southern half of the empire sufficient to feed the loco- 
motives of the whole continent. The American loco- 
motives finally accepted and introduced in Russia, being 
expressly built for coal consumption, only, have led 
Russian capital to the development of the now quite 
numerous coal mines in the district named. On ac- 
count of the faultless finish of the American locomo- 
tives and their superior power, guaranteed to haul on 
a level 1,075 tons, in lieu of those heretofore 1n use, 
hauling but 650 to 700 tons, they are much preferred, 
as the higher price paid for them (namely 25,000 sil- 
ver rubles a piece, instead of 18,000 to 20,000 silver 
rubles paid for those brought in from Germany and 
Austri#) would indicate. 

Tae Manuractures oF Brrmtncuam.—Toe London 
Engincer says a week’s work in Birmingham comprises 
the manufacture of 14,000,000 of pens, 6,000 bedsteads, 
7,000 guns, 300,000,000 of cut nails, 100,000,000 of 
buttons, 1,000 saddles, 5,000,000 of copper or bronze 

co-ns, 20.000 pairs of spectacles, 6 tons of papier mache 

ware, $150,000 worth of jewelry, 4,000 miles of iron and 

steel wire, 10 tons of pins, 5 tons of hair-pins and hooks 

and eyes, 130,000 gross of wood s:rews, 500 tons of nuts 
and screw bolts and spikes, 50 tons of wrought iron 

hinges, 350 miles length of wax for vestas, 40 tons of 
refined metal, 40 tons of German silver, 1,000 dozen of 
fenders, 3,500 bellows, 800 tons of brass and copper 

wares—these, with a multitude of other articles, being 

exported to almost all parts of tine globe. 


IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES after the discovery 
of America, it is computed that 100,000 tons of pure 
silver were exported from Peru and Mexico. This 
would form a solid globe of silver 100 feet in diametre, 
Considering the rude mavner of working ores at that 
day, this is no trifle. 


A VALUABLE BED oF CoruNDUM was recently discov- 
ered near Gaylord, Otsego County, Mich. It lies half a 
mile from the Mrekinac division of the Illinois Central 
Road, covers twenty-five acres, and is from seven to ten 
feet deep. Experts who have tested samples pronounce 


























last year. 


the national gain, and therefore there may be cases 


it superior as a polisher to the imported article. 
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The Clubs of London. | the average. Until this cost is ascertained, the actual loss could 


| 
London is the city of Clubs, aud Pall Mall is the Club centre. | 
The club system continues to gain ground, spreading to other | 
towns not only of Gieat Britain but abroad, and is becoming | 
the fashion in America, Some statistics carefully compiled by 
an officer of the Royal Engineers--whose opportunity tor gather- 
ing information, s coupled with the ability to arravge it ina 
comprebensive f{.rm—though only designed for the information 
of the Clab of which he is a member, can be so far used as to 
couvey some facts which may be of interest on the other side of 
the Atlautic. ‘The Nava! and Military Clubs are those most used 
by their members, und are the strongest in point of number 
with the single exception of the Junior Carlton, a vast building, 
standing on the rigbtas the wayfarer passes along Pall Mall 
toward’s St. James’s Palace. That Club ought to have faced the 
Army and Navy, when the site would have been magnificent, 
opening on the one side to St. James’s Square, and on the other 
to Pall Mall, with the entrance on ‘be street which connects the 
two—a street of one house. !he Junior Carlton bas 2,15; mem- 
bers, the largest excepting only the Army and Navy, which has 
2,220. The general impression is that such Clubs as the Re 
form and Carlton have most members. bat the Reform does not 
exceed 1,400, nur the Conservative !,200. ihe average may be 
taken at 1,3 0, indeed the Travellers’, perbaps the most fashion- 
ablo of all, and regarded as a model of taste in its building, 
contains but 797, How Clubs are supported is sown in the 
paper to which we have alludei. E ch member on entrance 
pay:a fee, in nearly all instances of 30 guineas, There are, 
however, exceptions, for the three leading niilitary Clabs now 
demand £40. Atter the eutrance fee is paid the member has 
annually to subscribe seven guineas, always in advance, so that, 


not be given in figures ; but there is a loss, as one thovsand 
tive haudred pounds a year may be taken as the discrepancy | e- 
tween the snm the club pays for food, »nd the sum the club 
recetves, Those not familiar with clubs wll conclude from 
what has | een said, that if the house is paid for, the servants, 
the plate, linen, &c., and there is a loss ou the actual outlay for 
bread, meat, fish, &c., that the members must breakfast and 
dine at a very low rate. Yet the general complaint in clubs 
is that they are charzed more at the clubs for ths same things, 
than at a good restuarant, such as tke Criterion or Blanchard s. 
The first item that meets a member who dines at a club, isa 
charge for table money, generally one shilling, but in many in- 
stances ninepeuce ; supposed to cover washing, pepper, ralt, &c ; 
but ifa member asks a friend to dinuer the «harge is immedi. 
ately raised for each to two shillings, some clubs even charging 
2s. 6d. The average sum paid per meal—breakfast, din- 
ner, ond lunch—may be placed ai three shillings, though it rau- 
ges from 2s. Ijd. the lowest, to 4s. *4d. In a well-managed 
military Clab—tbe military are the best managed of a'l the 
clabs—the dinner averages 2s. 8)d., exclosive of table money, 
or w nes ; but that aversge is raised to three shillings and two- 
pence-half penny if the straugers’ room is included in the calcu- 
lution. Tbe meals served tell the use made of the Club, and 
we believe at the bead of all stands the Junior United Service, 
end next,the Army and Navy. At the Junior during 1574 there 
were 33,833 dinners laid, and 52,270 luncheons and breakfasts. 
Such Clubs us the Keforw, large us they are, exhibit much low- 
er figures. The bighest in this respect of the political Clubs is 
the Junior Carlton, but it is at the Military Clubs "that the 
breakfasts and luncheons predominate, shuwing that many of 
tbe members live at the Club. Whi'ea the Junior Carlon a 
Club stronger in mewbers than the Junior United Service, there 
were 32,982 dinners served, only 21,569 treakfasts and lun- 


tacked to the entrance tee, is the yearly subscription. No club | cheons were ordered, which would make the average sum paid 


of importance appears to have a lower anuual subscription than 
seven guineas, with the exception of Uni ed Service Club, com- 
monly called the Senior, in which the charge is £7, Tbe Sevior 
deserves its name, for it takes the priority of all clubs, being 
the father of all. It was the firat club—as clubs are now 


for the meul much bigber in the poiltical than the Military 
Club. And the probability is, that the average iudividual 
wealth of the u.ewber is also bigher at the political than at the 
Military Club, which would add still more to th difference per 
meal, But though the charge per meal is bigh in the po!.tical Club 


known —s ar ed; a combination of officers of rank, to entertain | still the discrepancy between what the members paid for the 


the military guests of distinction who crowded to Loudon after 


provisions and what the Club paid, formed a heavy item against 


Waterloo, Where the Junior United Service Club stands, stood | the establishment. It has Leen found by all who have tried the 
the building theu occupied; small, compared with the structuics | experiment, iwpossible so to organize as to reach the economy 


of the present, but well adapted for the purpose, and in those 
days regarded as alike handsome and comfortable. The 
United Service Club g ew so strong that it overflowed the 
limited space, when it uilt the grand edifice it now occupies 
between Pall Mall and Calton Gardens, facing Waterloo | lace 
and looking across to the Athepwum. Crowning. the portico ot 
the Athenwam is the goddess Minerva, who, as some w.t ob- 


of a restaurant or an botel, and this bas been the great problem 
that has puzzled successive comm ttees and managers, and tbe 
rock upon which they all split. Yet the reason is obvious ; for 
there is in & Clab the inherent vice of a Co-operative Society, 
Kconomy is not anybody & business, not even tbat of the mem- 
ber ; for his own persoual interests aud inclinations ‘vill always 
take precedence of his interests aud inclinations an one of the 


served, appears to ve beckoning to the faded Lotherios over the} community. « ive the mewber an opportunity of escaping any 


way. On woving, the United Service sold the building they bad 
occupied to a junior body of Naval and Military officers formed 
ijuto a cleb on the same model, who also in the coarse cf time, 
overflowing the limits ot the old honse, pulled it down, and 
built np that now occupied, In these days it took 7, 8, aud 
even 9 years to get into a Military Clab, 80 namerous were the 
candidates; hence the Army and Navy was tormed and becawe 
& great success, we presume ander able management, for at this 
moment it is the richest club in London, possessiug the advaut- 
age of being built ou a freehold, A fine opportunity abcut that 
time was lost of obta ning the site for the Junior where now 
stand the buildings used for the War Olfice, which lind as a} 
freeho'd was then for sale cheap. But to return to the ‘ways 
and means” of the great Clubs, the annual subscriptions rauge 
from seven guireas to ten—the Reiorw, the ‘Travellers, the 
Jauior Carlton, all keeping up the latter rate. From these 
entrance fees and anvnal subscriptions the revenue ix derived 
which supports the Club. In the case of a certain political Clab 
the total for 14 4. was £22956. The Club next n point of 
receipts, belongs to the Services, reaching to £.0,36-. The 
lowest amount paid into any of the great institntions was one 
of the University Clubs, but the average of the receipts may be 
taken us under £15,000 a year. 

Clubs | ke Governwents have a bappy knack of getting into 
de >t; und there are Clubs like Governwents to whom it would) 
be an uupardonable folly to lend, but all the leading inst.tutions 
have such good credit, that their debentures only returo in 
interest to the holder 4 per cent. and are rearlily disposed of to 
the members tnemselves ‘I'be greatest debt bas been contracted 
by a political Club of Pall Mall amounting to £100,000. A mil- 
itary Clab figures next for £66,900; and auvther military Club 
follows with £4-,8410. ‘bree or tour only are wholly free from 
debt, bnt nearly all the best clubs bave assets cousiderably in 
excess of what they owe, A military clab in this reapest, ax we | 
before observed, takes the lead, its assets on the 3l«t of Deevm- | 
ber, 1574, being estimated at £159,811. Seventy or eighty thoa- 
sand pounds is a common amount ; so thus fur the institutions 
are in a healthy condition. ihe interest on the debeutares is 
therefore the first item against most of the ciubs, in one in- 
stance ranning up to £4,596, but the average 1s: nder £1,' 00 a! 
year. ‘Tbe largest item of ordinary expenditure must necessari | 
ly be on the house—turnitnre, plate, linen, &e.—the lowest 
being £1,370, the highest £3,5t6; the average is over £2,: 00 a| 
yeur. Ground rents and tases reach about £1,200 a year—in| 
one instance, the enormous sum ot £3,861 being paid b. a small 
club. Books, newspapers, stationery, &c., cost another £1,000 | 
& year, (be lowest charge swelling to £533, the highest to £1,-| 





charge, and it will be at ouce taken. His care is to find cut 
what is cheapest, how be can get the most fur bis mouey. He 
will attack that joint be huows to be cut at the heaviest loss t. 

the Club. He will take the cheapest wive be knows tu be five 
and sound ; and in a military Clu), when on the goud old times 
of old, table beer was consumed without charge, and the wem- 
ver could help himself .o bread, so devided anu iucliuation was 
sLown to live ou bread aud beer by a few, that the custom bad 
to be discontinued. [t Las generally been found that he who 
most cunningly serks out and avails bimself of ail the advanta- 
gesa Club can offer, is loudest in bis condemnation of the 
wastefal managewent. Individually, he bas done all be can to 
add to the expenses, peraaps walking twice round Hyde !‘ark, 
before he feels prepared to attuck the joint he b d ‘spotted’ in 
the worning, atter which be will betake Limself to the smoking 
room to discuss every charge, und censure the extravagance of 
tha management. Iu no item is avy economy observed so far as 
the ordinary member is concerned, and the wear and tear of a 
well-used Club is very Leavy. While, therefore even the mem- 
bers of the Club are leagaed against the institution, a Club is 
tbe ** happy buoting field” of the tradesman who can secure the 
e.tee. The highest price is certain to be charged, but the 
best things are by no means certain to be seat, and the only ef- 
fectual check is iu the selfishness of the indiv dual member. 
It does not do to serve ttule fish r tainted meat, for the ‘* row’ 

tuen made by members - who get well accustomed to growling at 
the Clubs could not be endured. But tue servants stand as a buffer 
between the Club and the tradesmen who can be carried along 
through their favor for a cousiderable time, provided the supply 
of food is ot an ordinary quality, One advantage, bowever, is 
that the wines, being directly under tue manage nent of the 
committee, arecheap and good. As they re bought wholesale 
they can be consumed not only at a rate far lower than at res 

taurants, but of a superior quality. ‘ue club style 1s of course 
better, and vll the surroundings more congenial. Bat the food 
is uot cheap, and whea the actual cost to the member is con- 
trasted with the charge tor the dinner at the restaurant, the fact 
1s apparent that there are mauy middle-men standing between 
him and his food, 

The total expenditare of the various Clubs, exclusive of pro- 
visions ranged from £26,12%, own to £7,519 ; averaging about 
£15,00'. The receipts for provision viried from £12,863 to 
£3,216, the Athenwaw and the Travellers being very swall, but 
the average may be estimated at over £6.00). The wines cost 
from £9 000 down to £1,511 At the Military Clubs cigars are 
freely aoid, but the University men seew to smoke even more 
Both also indulge freely in billiards, The total ordinary expen- 


Persons Who Ought Not to Travel. 





Idiots who scrawl their names upon the wails, or else carve 
their initials on the trees, rocks, or turf, a3 a memento cf their 
visits to places of repute. 

Snobs why strat and stare about them in the middle of the 
streets, and crack jokes upon the names which are displayed 
over _— shops, whereof perhaps the owners are sitting under- 
neath. 

Persons who not merely quarrel with their bread and butter, 
but find fault with every th ng they either eat or drink ; and 
though at home they o’ten dine on cold or lukewarm mutton 
and badly-boiled potatoes, growl and grumble at the choicest 
cookery abroad. 

Men who act upon the principle that ‘‘every Englishman is 
an island,” and hardly condescend to answer civilly when ad- 
dressed with common courtesy at a “‘table-d’hote.” 

Women who persist in carrying their lapdogs, which snarl 
and snap at you witbout the slightest provocatian on your part. 

Simpletons who scrawl their names in the hotel books, make 
nonseus‘cal remarks upon the beauty of the scenery, and ex- 
press themselves delighted with the ‘‘ excellent accommodation” 
(with one **m”) or else astonished at the reasonable charges of 
“mine host” 

Sw:lls who journey ‘en prince,” and dressing every day for 
dinner, superciliously stare at men who travel wit a knapsack 
and without a change of coat. 

Men who use the tablecloth to clean their knife and fork, be- 
tween the courses, and vannot sit through dinner without pick- 
ing their teeth. 

Persons who persist in airing their bad French, or still worse 
German or Italian, in cases where plain English is distinctly 
understood. 

Fools who, when they stray into an unfrequeuted district, where 
the sight of tourists is phenomiaal and rare, spend their money 
recklessly, and tempt the simple natives to be extortionate and 
grasping to the strangers who come next. 

Ladies who hate smoke, and really can’t exist without their 
tea three times a day. 

Men who never rise their hats when entering a Cafe, or take 
the trouble to conform to common courtesies abroad. 

Snobs who, even daring service, stare about a Church, and 
talk in loud tones of the pictures bung around the walls. 

Bores who take their shop-talk with them when they travel, 
aud, when you would enjoy a pleasaut scene or sunset, bother 
you to listen to their details of a case 

Ladies, unattached, who cannot stir from home without in- 
numerable packages, which exact les pel ts sias of all the men 
they weet 

Roughs who, when they go to see a monument or statne, per- 
haps of world-wide fame, will. if unperceived, chip off, by way 
of keeps ke, a@ finger or a tov. 

Doukeys who, by chince having discovered a happy valley, 
with a trout-stream, pretty sketching, acd a comfortable inn, 
begin to bray about it in a letter to so ve newspaper, and bring 
a crowd of Cockney tourists to desecrate the pl ce. 

Great, aud little, who turn their n ses up at everztbing they 
see, aud make rade remarks on manners wuich may differ from 
their own. 

Ladies who persist in weariug shabby dresses when they go 
abioad, and of course look doubly dowdy by the side of the 
Swart costumes, fresh from Paris or Vienua, which they are sure 
to meet, 

Dolts who overpay their gnides, ard over-fee the waiters and 
the 1ailway guards and porters, and in Paris fling a frane by 
way of * pour boire’ toy a cabman, whom they make henceforth 
a grumbler when «flered his tive suns. 

Englishmen w o, when they meet a fellow-countryman in 
France, think its ows good breeding to speak to bim in French. 

And, lastly thong. not le stly louts who make themselves 
abborred by stumping about cities in tueir thick boots and 
old shooting coats, and lornging to the opera in a costume 
= is betier fitted for a music-hall or a New Cut penny gaff. 
—Puncek. 
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Tue Tiger ano THE British Governmenr.—Will 
you bave a wild beast story, of which you may believe as much 
as you please? A tigress who lived in captivity at Libore made 
her escape one day, avd pot uunatorully startled the station 
pretty considerably. At length the gardener, in whose domain 
her cage was situated, weut to the proper anthority, and begged 





to be ordered to take the runaway back. ‘* Order you to take it 
back !” was the reply, * I ll give you no such order—it would 
be ordering you to be kill.d.” ‘* Not at all, Sir,’’ said the man. 
* Only give we the order, and I will take the tigress back.” 
** Pl give you no such order, but you may do as you please,” 
wai the rejoinder. Hereupon the man, taking off bis turban, 
walked up to the creature, which was lying 1u a shrubbery 
which it had probably mistakeu fcr a jnngle, and after a courte- 
vus salutation, said to her—‘*Jn the name of the powerful brit- 
ish Government, I request you to go back to your cage.” At 
the same time be put bis nofolded turban round her neck, and 
led her back. The poor fellow lost his life not long afterward 
while trying the same experiment on a bear, whose political 
principles were not equally good. Contemporary R_view. 
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6 5. As might be expected, ‘be Atheneum, in proportion to ditare last ye r, for the three leading Military Clubs was £ 6,- Fears, has become superanouated, aud has retired with # peu- 
the nuwber of the members, spends largely im tha direction. | 800—£15,584 £12,826, ‘be ordiuary expenditure tur the three | “!0"- He wa>a cur oulsy reticent mau, and tLe teporters and 
Lighting averages a tarther £1,000 a yeur, the highest being | leading pohtical clubs was £1',970 —£11,432 -£11,334. ‘Taking others who tr ed tu interview bim never succeeded tu getting any- 
£1,452, and the lowest £667 ; but there is a charge also for tuel, | such clubs as the Unicn, Atheneum, Travellers. and those be- thing oat of bim. He bad a babit, however, of whispering in the 
which may be set down at £600 a year ; rising for a military longing to University men, the ordiuary expenditure is on a ear of his victim just before the enprome sowent, and various 
elab to £994, the ligbtest £452. The cost of establishment— | lower scale; such as £10,741 —£8.783—£7 105; none of the Wai- gloomy stories went abont as to what this last mesene war. 
which iuciudes servants and other beavy itews uf expeuditure— | versity elabs reaching to £10,000 a year. As this does not in-| °™° puayte sail it was a curse: ** Down to hell, and say I sent 
is the most considerable of all the charges, the military club- | clade the outlay on the repuirs of the house, it is necesssry to | FOU theo! Others pretended that Calerait always whispered, 
leading ; in one instance the sum reaches to £5,649, in another add som;thing more for incidental expenditure, but that dis- | Btend fares ! Good news tor you: Yuat pardon hes come, aad 
£5,301. >ucb an institation as the Retorm ranks only fourth or baisemeat irclades the loss on provisivus, and is deducted from ee will — the sherlG seed tina moment tT” thers, rtill, 
fifth in this outlay; the smallest charge is £1,196 ; and the | ibe total rec ipts, leaving ibe sum available tor the payment ot weld that Usieratt was spiritualist, and + eollinagy whixpered 
average way be takeu ut £3 500, ietehtl aiid aidan 60 thi Detientane Tbh. facewell message was au iujuuction to the viciim, to visit bim 
Now cowes an item that will carry with it some surprise, lo ‘Lo sum up, then, it may be asserted, tbere 1s not a Clab in that night and bring pron uews trom the other worl’. Another 
people magia where meals are served, and wines are sold that London which reaps the advantages its Communism onght to of bis Rabie Was 9} -0p8 pa shake bands with the condemned 
& profit accrues. ‘There is not aclob in Loudon- of course we bring; an | it we desired to select an illustration to give point to person at the mowent of whispering ia bis cer ; bat it wen ob- 
do not include what are called Proprietary Clubs in the category | the tallicy of Communism, we would take any of the great Lon- ae leony techn y-tte aetayp este Alene doe 
~— that does not lose on the provisions ! and that loss enters as a don Cinbs, and say—Here, is a community “which prides itself Marguret Waiter, of Newgate, un uoba,/py Woman who was buo; 
regular item of ordinary expenditure into the accounts of each. | on its intelligence, its education, at the prime of life ; whose for she murder ot & mn letanty com ard 4 ner cap, Sbe avined 
In the case of one of the great Military Clubs, the difference | members, taken from the mote wealthy classes of society, bave bis band with so mach force that it was with the utmost diffealty 
runs up to this considerable gare £3,21+ ; the next is a poliii-| voluntarily organized themselves into “a Commune, to live in a! that he Gisengaged, uimselt and, as be hestenot “ peli the bolt, 
eal clab, which sets its loss at 22,4¢2; and then comes a second | common house with common rights, privileges, rank, and a sort bis face was observed to be learfally rye. Calcraft'e ee 
military clab 12.314, followed by a third military clab, with | ct joint-stock purse ; managed by men, selected trom amoung ~ Page ge nawed Marwood, and he doesn't ever she* o hands with 
£2,056. ludeed the officers show an inclination to eat them-/ themselves, which though tried by every profession in every part his victims unless they request it, because be thinks it tends to 
selves cut of house aud home, but the explani ion is simple ;|of London, has never succeeded in 8) conducting its affairs, weaben them. 
for where most provisions are consumed, the loss, if there is a however great its advantages, that » man may not step into a : > . 
loss at all, must there be greatest, being in proportion to the) restaarant and dine on the same men: at as che. pa rate This; A SHREWSBURY (ENGLaNb) | wBLicaN, while recently, 
consumption, It should, however, be stated that the loss iu-|meaus, that the individual proprietor makes « profit where the | digging Jn bis cellar, whieb is im the centre of the ‘own, struck 
cludes ice, which 1s freely used at all the clubs, as well as the Commanistic proprietor loses, hile all the ad-antagea are|a vein of mineral which proved, on investigation, to be Quick- 
food consumed by the servanta—who at ne of the military clubs against the individual, and in favor of the Cowm iue.—The A. | silver. A sample, consisting of ueacly sixteen pounds of pure 
number eighty, thongh that figure mast be considerably above | A, Times. refined quic)silver, ig now on exhibition. 
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The New Jersey Midland Railroad and| 
its Prospects. 

Since a few months ago, Receivers Hobart and 
McCulloh jointly took hold of the New Jersey 
Midl nd Road,one fact bas been satisfactorily es- 
tablished by the receipts and expenditures, viz , | 
that the road isa self sastaining one, making | 
enough to pay all its ranning expenses, and leav- | 
ing a small monthly balance t esides. ‘Ube freight | 
and passenger business of the roadis also grow. | 
ing steadily. The milk train and the ore train | 
each realize handsome profits weekly, while the 
local passenger travel is constantly increasing. 
It will beremembered that a large section of the 
New Jersey Midland now in cperation, extend- 
iug from a point nearly opposite Poughkeepsie, 
on the Hudson, to Deckertown, Sussex County 
N. J., is a probable link in the proposed new 
trunk line from Boston, vis the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge to Harrisburg, ths coal fields, and the 
West. The more Westerly portions of this 
route are being now rapidly pushed to com; le- 
tion. The South Mountain Railroad, in course 
of construction, from Harrisburg to Hambarg, 
is probably being pushed forward with more 
energy t an any otber line now building in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, if we except the exten- 
sion of the Perkiomen Railroad, now nearly 
comyleted. A large force of men 1s now em- 
ployed on tbe branch of the South Mountain 
Road, from Straustown via Bernville to Reading. 
and this portion will probably be completed 
next Summer. A considerable portion of the 
main line from Harrisburg to Hamburg is al 
ready graded and the whole rad, including the 
Bernville Branch will probably be finished ly 
the close of next year. The portion from Har- 
risburg ‘o Hamburg will only form a link of the 
new projected trunk line from Boston to the 
West, and a second section has been surveyed 
from Hamburg to Slatington, which will s'rike 
the Berks and Lebigh Railroad near Stinesville, 
and continue parallel to it at a distance of from 
balf a wile to ove wile, until it reaches Slant- 
ington. The remaining links from the Lebigh 
to the Delaware, and from the Delaware tc 
Deckertown, will be completed in due time. 








Deena 
Cott ct on oF DEsts »N Missov 1 —The St. 
Louis Republican of Scptember 2nd contains 
the annexed further illustration of the difficulty 
of collecting a disagreeable debt in that State : 
“The 0. 8S. marshals are anxions to see the 
county judges in some of the Western counties 
of Missouri, and the county judges are as anx- 
ious not to be seen by them, A deputy man- 
aged to serve a writ of mandamus on Judge 
Heath of St. Clair county, while he was sick in 
bed a few days ago. ‘The wri orders a levy of 
taxes on ths county for the payment of a jud - 
ment against the county on its bonds. The 
deputy bad some difficulty in gaining access to 
the judicial bedside, and only succeeded by 
pretending to be a ‘lightning rod wan’ The 
Warsaw Democrat says that there are sev ral 
‘sewing machine agents’ and ‘insurance 
agents’ in the county, follow ng up the other 
fagacions justices, for the purpose of rerving 
similar writs on them. but at the latest accounts 
they had not come up with them. The Demo- 
crat says that the refusal of ‘he judges to levy 
the tax meets with the cordial approval of the 
people of the county, and that the taxpayers 
will stand by them in their extremity, and not 
allow them to suffer. pecuniarily or otherwise 
for disobeying the writ.” 





The Central Pacific Kaiircad 


The annual report of the President of the C. 
P. R.R. Company is just out in pamphlet, and 
it brings down tbe affairs of the Company to 
December 31st, 1874, their fiscal year running 
into the calendar year. Out of £100,000,000 
common capital autkorized, there was then 
subscribed $62,608,810, Of this $%,333,3(0 
was held in trust by the Company. 

The percentage of expenses to gross earn- 
ings was in 1873, 40 47 per cent., and in 1874, 
40,25 per cert. 

The president recommends half yearly divi- 
devds at the ra’e of 8 per cent. per annum to 


begin in October next, and to be followed in 
April 1876. 


The Company paid out interest to the amonnt 
of $3 390,00) in 1874, and a dividend (No. 2) of 
{2,714,00". 

In the address of Mr: Leland Stanford, the 
President of the Company, occurs the following 
important paragraph ; 

“Year by year the business of your road in- 
creases with the population and developement 
of the country ; and now its earning capacity is 
upon such an assured basis, that it seems to be 
proper to determine upon a policy of declaring 
regular dividends. Your Directors, therefore, 
recommend that semi-annual dividends be 
made upon the Istof October and the Ist of 
April of each year. The road bas an unques 
tionable ability to earn a net amount tbat will 

justify semi-annual dividends of tour (4) 
per ceht. upon its stock, nd it seems proper 
that such dividends should be adopted as the 
policy of the company, and any balance beyond 
that be preserved as a fund to be used for the 
dedemp'ion of its bonds or other beneficial 


"PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO...... 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE : 


Torre MoxtHs ..e0------ ppememeeieses $3.00 
Sem WOMENS... ccc ceencs. vcccecs 5.50 
Omm YEAR. ... cocccesces-cscses ations ae 





Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
t ovr risk. 


The Madison Silver Mine, 
MADISON, New Hampshire. 





This mine has a true fissure vein, beginning at the 


surface with one inch in width, and gradually increasing, 
till now—at a depth of 30 feet—it is four fe tin width, 
well charged with mineral, with walls dipping to th 
west, on an angle of 45 veg. The shaft is being sunk a 
foot a day on the vein. 

This mine is situated on the line of the Conway Branch 
ot tLe Eastern Railroad, one-halfa mile from the Madi- 
son Depot. 

The 
acres of land, and has fifteen hundred feet. or more, or 
the vein, which runs South 20 West, North 20 Fast. 


refer. ek t " j : 
We invite Capitalists to investigate this property. 
For further information apply to 


B, F. LARRABEE, 
54 Washington St-eet, Bosron, Mass., 
and to C, TURNER, 
24 Cabot Street, Satem, Mass. 





ot on whick this mine is located contains twelve 


This mive has been examined by Col, J. B. Morgan, of 
Simerville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., to) whom we 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work orginally published under the title of Tur 

New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since | 


\Local Agents Wanted! 


| An Agent Wanted for each Town 
.... Proprietors, | Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject | 


and County in the United States. 


Tarties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 


which time the wide circulation which it has attained in | Re Se een aoa 
il! parts of the United States, and the signal developments | and responsibility from and signed by the Fditor of a 


which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera: | 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ,ublisherst, | 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu | 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in | 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot | 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the | 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and e- | 
finement of social life. Great wars and conseauent re, o- | 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o | 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, | 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial aud industrial activity has been commenced. | 
Lurge accessions to our geographical knowledge have | 
been made by the in¢efatigable explorers of Atrica. | 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious | 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detiils | 
ave as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to | 
take their place m permanent and authentic history. 





newspaper published in the town or county for which 
| agent proposes to act. The agency. is to sell jthe"bonds of 
the Industrial, Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half 1 “ 
Quarter “ 5 % 


The Industnai Exhibition Company will furnishfagents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi: hed in the town where agent is, 
located will, as so »n as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert sing such agency and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in euch 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully conducted. 


The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 


In preparing the present edition for the press, it has engi tinh ae ae SP Ne reer 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the | ments of issuing bonds when the principal is made secure 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an | and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 


accurate acec unt of the e “ove! in science. : : 
cura ccc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, | premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein- 





of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest | 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- | 





ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & Co. 
115 « 117 William Street, N. Y. 


Manufacture every style of Envelope 


Offitial Size, and of any size, pattern 


Banks, Insarance Companies, Brokers 
Railroad or Express Companies. Al 
well made and gummed in the best aan 
ner, Samples given when requested 


‘ 


from the smallest drug size to the largest 


shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 


historical events. 

the work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource tor carry: 
ing 1t on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 1 
tact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
1s its predecessur, but with a far greater pecumary expen 
diture, aud with such improvements in its composition a: 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlargeo 
knowledge. 

the ulustrauons which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanation: im the text. Chey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
tamous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics at. 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
»|their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
} ;cnermons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 

ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, an 
- | worthy of its high character 

Chis work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteet 





SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


} C The True Cape Cod Cranberry 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland 


per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New 
Choice Strawberries and 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs 


choicest collection in the country, wit! 


plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herl 
Sceds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 


Fstablished 1842. 


Je or Garden, by mail p-zepaid, $1 


Peaches. A 


Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESII 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 


all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 


srveoc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 
culty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 

’ In extra Cloth, per vol... 
In Library Leather, per vol.... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... . 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......... 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
5) Jn Full Russia, per vol....ceccecseeseccees 10 0 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletion, will be issued once in two montks. 

*,.* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopwdia, 
, |showing type, i"ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 

«pplicaaon. 
First-C!nss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Adin 38 ths Pyblishers, 


bb APPLETON & Cv., 
549 & 551 NEW 









Vroadway, 


YOR, 





‘THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


OEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


/ ts Publisned Every Saturday, bv 





OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITaiL)E 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law 

yers, Railway, Insurance and other Compunies 

IN BUILDINGS 

38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69. 71, 73. 7 mw su 

BROADWAY, 

Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 32, 36, 49,53 NEW STRENMT. 
, 17,19, 214 38 BRUAD STUB 
Sos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLAUS. 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4 and 19 WALL STHRERH'™. 








APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STRE®T, N. ¥ 








“HAND BOOK” 
Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 








uses to the company,” 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st. N.Y. 


PBICE, $2.00. 


JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DO)LAKS PER ANNUM ip Adwance 


vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder ofa 


cimct and original record of tte progress of political and | $20 Bond may obtain a premiury either of $50, $100, $200 


$500, $1,°00, £3,000, $5,000, $10,010, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-boldera pro rata, is in this loun distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will 1eceive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this +mali rate of interest, 
he bas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Kach bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industuial Exhibition Cémpany, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given aus 
thority to issue these tonds, The | cgislature of the 
State, recogniging the great bencfits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company f1¢m taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

hveiy American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pide in aiding it to a 
succe. sful termimation. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party,and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “ 1 aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a pasace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genius of the American 
peopie.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of Amer'ca are 
peculiarly interested in success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that 1t is to be their home, where ill their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wi!] contain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estabe 
.ished where they reside, wil! communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supp‘ied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 00,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 





or postal order charges paid by sender. 











THOMAS R 
The Sensational Grocer! 
|For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 


_ AGNEW, 





eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF. MAN. 





| profit, HE’S 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


T. R. AGNEW, 


Formerly ot Murray and Greenwich. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 39. 
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| OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLisHsp 1840. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From Nev York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
1 ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers ay Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £ 
By tebe ni Stecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
Suincas, according to accommodation. 
nat 


FROW NEY vores BOSTON 10 LIVERPOOL, 

First Class, $40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Autwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, } 

For Steerage pussage, at Mm Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N. 


age, apply at the Company’s 
- ¥. 


_CHAS. G. FRANOKLYN, Acent._ 
~ ANCHOR L LINE. 
CARRYING U S. MAIL. 
New Yo nd 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 











rk and Glasgow. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y. 


UTOPIA seccens eveees Saturday, Sept. 18, at 7 P.M. | 
ETHIOPTA....-+0--0- Saturday, Sept. 25, at 2”. M,! 
BOLIVIA....00-c00.- - Saturday, Oct. 2, at 7 A. M 
ELYSIA......+.0000 ese +. Saturday, Oct. 9, at 1P.M, 
RATES OF PASSAGE-— 10 GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, 
LONDON DERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 : nd $80, currency. 


and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 








INTERMEDIATE 


GB” Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving further nfemaation, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New 
HENDERSON BRO ruses, Agents. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevrsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

of danger at sea. 


The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 


Tons. 
BPAIN...cccocscseeesee A871 
5089 


Tons. 
CANADA cece c cee cA 276 
EGYPT.. GREECE A310 
ITALY... 7 





One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesdsy, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+eeeee+e00$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin pasenge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or C open- 


hagen 

The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New | 
York. They are built im water-tight compartments, and | 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience fur the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Compans’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADW AY, NEW York. 





Notice to the Holders, of | 


Arkansas State Bonds 
Orrice State Boarp oF Finance, 

Littie Rock, January 29th, 1875. t 

UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE) 


Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned | 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 


for the State, with authority to correspond | 
with the holde rs of the bonds of Arkansas, |, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan Te 
settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring, 
All letters = 
addressed to them on the subject will 3 int. “Ohee ves, 


of consolidating and 


with them at an carly day. 


receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 





REMITTANCES 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
8CO"LAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest RAvTEs by" 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSUKANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRowWAowAY. ™ WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


DW YORK, January Lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with thr 
requrements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
$91,546 78 


RiA.cecceeeccecsseces 
6°0,221 19 















Premiums received fron . 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inc \usive.... 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... $731,768 7 


Phos Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
ept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. | 
o risks have been taken upon HULL 


| OF VESSELS. — 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period as above.. ereeerecerecesesoses 
Paid for Losses, Exyonses, an 
Rebates, less Savings, Xc. 
during the san.e peiiod....... 4409, 588 14 
heturn Semen $2,756 4 
THE COMPAN®S Mas THe FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in BaDkeeess -seececesee $155 O71 OL 
United States and other stovks...469,499 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest193,300 00 


$612,795 5t 














$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Rewesurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.ce. secrccccceccocccesesecs 4€,018 95 


Total Assets... ccccceccseccccccsocees $1,010,367 7% 

SIX PERK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereot, o: 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February nex 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICA(ES OF fit COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE UF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be releemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof, or their tegal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd lay ot February, from which datc 
imterest thereon will cease. ‘1 he certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A divilend in Scrip of FIF CY PER CEAT 

declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums to 

the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sied on and alter LUESDAY, the 6th day of Apri) next 
| By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES 


JOLIN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
ll. B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GD. WM. GIL LESPLE, fHEO, W. MOKRIS, 





A. 8. BARNES 

WM.T BLODGETT 
| JOUN A, BARTOW, 
| ALEX. M. EARLE, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 


THOUS, B MERRICK, 
GHORGE A, MEYER, 
WALTER Il, LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. —— 


- HEGEMAN, JOUN I. CLARK, 
is Rk. TAYLOR, tid > be NHAM, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, EVI TES, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD r. BRUFF, 


FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCIAN 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


A AUGUSIUS Low, 
| FRANCIS PAY SON,” 
JENLAL READ, 
JOHN R WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
‘THomas IIaie, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Geoudway corner Barelay Mreet, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANIING BUSINS8s8, 
Receive D°POSUIS mtyect to CHECK AT SIGHT 
| paying (’ TAREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
CMEORS on this Company pass through 
the CLHEAKBAING OUSE, 
Kecerve TRUSTS ant FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
Pp trav*fer-hooks, mr. gistor STOCK, and act as TRUS- 
Ks tor KAULROUADS and other corporations and for 
ia viduals. 
WILLIAM hi, FOSTER, Prosident. 
ANDtEW MoKISNEYV. VierPresient. 
2D/Ri CTOS: 
. W. Park, 








he Denson, 
cones th. Byeaell, 
WiliamH, Breeden 
John G. Hoyt, 
a Wiam roster, J ., 

2 M. Van Sort 

re McKinney, 
| 


\ 


Wilham B, Ogden, 
Aaron Olatlin, 
George H. Brown, 
Shristoy her Meyer, 
@ TF. \owrey, 
William H.. Foster, 


JuiIN FT. RANKER Secrste-y- 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLtANnD NaviGation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
saassiatrh in — 


its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the C Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. HK. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
| J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1874, 

bor & » Extra Pr &e.004.. 6 $1,512,132 00 
Por Tateretbeccccce co ccsee.: +e 530,970 66 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... scooe 293,488 49 


$2,405,690 7) 











ee tee 


Disbursements. 
Vaid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of 4n- 
DUILION. cover eccerreerercoese 
Pad fer Dividends, HKetura 
Fremiums, Purchased Voli- 
ces, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e 


$594,234 CO 


162,190 98 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 &8 


Pain tor Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Lees, Commicmons....+0.-. 295.508 5S 

me ee $1951 39 CE 


Assets. 
Cab in Bonk. Trust Company, 
and on hand..cc-cee-cocccee 
Bonds an! Mortgages, and In- 
teresi accrued on #ame ,.. . 5,153, 67 37 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,279,738 08 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....0+. -e» 708,256 00 
Quarterly end Sem- Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miuins ond Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 
sion .. 
Temporary ‘Loans on "Btocks 
and Bonds \Marketvael:2 ot 
the Securities, $501,278. ... 
Interest due to date, and ell 
other property 


$69,320 37 


513,008 24 


644,980 47 
26,705 95 


—_—_—- 


$9, 690,75 48 





Gross * see's 
Reserve requi et forall Policies. 
in ‘open. a lis'e 4 per cent... $7,415,089 19 
Claims by death not yet due . 244,990 00 
Dividende urpsid an: all o her 
Uability....cccccccecesscccvce 


19%,°05 19 
97,888,078 71 7 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - + - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattin invtes a comparison with other first 
clause Com paimes as to the folowing p rticulars ; 

‘The large exc ss cf Assets over its 1 iabilities, 

The smi ll K»tio of Expenses to [acome 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 

centege of 4 ath clins 

rate « avd Skil iv Mau gement. 
| Justice and Liberali yin ibe Payment of Loase- and 
| Dividends 
| ‘The even ard uninterrnpted success of its operations 
for a quar‘er ot a century 

The intereet wecou: t + ceeds the claims paid, 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
Jerived from reinsuring tie msks of unsuccessful com 
panics. 








HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary- 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 


ER StUmES” | *s0°- Seoretarien, 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHMLL ATRELT, V. ¥. 

NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ''/F THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 21s December, 1874, ia published 
im conformity with the provision of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 31st, =. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from January t:t to 
. Comber Fst, LST beocercccsccc-coe ++ sesee - 1,878,826 06 





776 99 99 


Total Premiums..... .. ameneuee ~~ 12 
Amount of premiums earned from January 

Ist to December 3ist, 1874. o resens B10y 9 20 
Less return premiums..........- soeese 7,148 27 
Ne’ earred premiums .......-++.- $' 313,615 93 
Psid during the same; eriod : Losses, Com- 
missions, Expenres and Re-Insurance, less 
CA) BEES. cos cccecccce+coceseoeces 1,C65,183 89 


$214,527 04 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst... cece... seccceeee $20, 00 Ov 


S108,157 29 


ftv Company hos the following Assets : 
Cash in banks und with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United States, State, Bank and 

ot ks. + eeeeeeee 406,750 00 
Interest due on ‘Tnvestments «ee 5,963 24 
Preminm Notes and Premioms 
course of collection.e. ....+0..+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
scrip of other companies........ _ 98,242 00 





Paid cssh redat ment to deslers .... 


97, 62 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY. January 25th, 1875, 





TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 

AARON L, REID, 

JOHN P. Woon: 

GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
EYRE, 


JAM#S FREZLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D. FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 


HENRY 

JOBE?H SLAGG, 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILL ETS, 


SAMUEL L, I[AM, L. EDGERION 

BRYCE GRAY HENRY k. KUNAAROr 
N. L, MoCREADY. JOHN Ss. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., CHAXLES VIMON, 


faROLD DOLLNEK, PAUL N. SPOFFURD, 
J ®EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. 8Corr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
AKCH. G. MONTGOMKKY, J 





r. 
Vice-Pre ent, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second Vice-President 


'. J, DESPARD, Seoretary. 


STEEL PENS. 
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MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
Bem Ong Pén alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of supecior English make, and are justly cele- 
crated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness > 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GF" To accommodate those who nay wish to try these 
wll of the Lo 











Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containis 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & cO., 


138 and 140 Grand Strees Vv. V., 








—AMOSKEAG 


-~Hanutfacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. &., 
Manutacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURSIND WHREDL, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
¥h, AMORY, Preaaurer. City § change, Rosto-, Nass 
& A. STRAW. Agent, Manchester, 8, H, 

















